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American and British Jet-Propelled Planes: Progress in development of American and British jet- 
propelled aircraft first announced last January is reported and first pictures of the planes are shown 
here. Above is the Bell Airacomet which has been seen by many industry people and below is the 
Gloucester, the British jet job. Details of the craft are still secret. 


SWPA Price Policy Follows Pogue Group's General Plan 

Only major difference in establishing of values 
on surplus aircraft is procedure set up for determin- 
ing pricing of transport planes Page 7 

Others Likely to Follow AA on New Low Cargo Tariffs 

Interest in proposed rate reductions believed to 
presage general move toward development of vol- 
ume business through slashing of costs Page 49 


Urge Lightplane Builders to Ask Civil Output Permits 

Demand for small craft will remain brisk even 
after best surplus supply is sold, Washington offi- 
cials believe Page 23 

Model Feeder Airliner Data Compiled for Carriers 

FAA Technical Committee specifies 18-22 place 
all metal, high wing, twin engine monoplane with 
additional space for ton of cargo Page 50 
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ANSWERING THE QUESTION: 


"Should I Use Constant Volume or 
Variable Volume Aircraft Pumps?" 



Vickers 

CONSTANT VOLUME 


Vickers 

VARIABLE VOLUME 


PISTON TYPE PUMPS 

This pump requires an accumulator and unloading 
valve in the majority of aircraft hydraulic circuits. 
The fixed-stroke pistons deliver fluid continuously 
to the unloading valve. The unloading valve auto- 

and stored its maximum volume of fluid at system 
pressure; the pump then operates at no pressure 
by returning oil directly to reservoir. When the 
accumulator pressure drops to a predetermined 
minimum, the unloading valve automatically closes 
and diverts the oil to charge the accumulator. This 
constant volume pump is recommended when 
hydraulic power is required for short periods 
during take-off and landing . . . when operating 
flaps, landing gear and power brakes. It also sup- 
plies any small demand during flight . . . like cowl 
flap actuators. And it takes care of normal require- 
ments while on the ground . . . including parking 
brakes and cargo door operation. 


Dickers 
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PISTON TYPE PUMPS 


This' pump automatically delivers the volume of 
fluid required by the hydraulic system. When the 
requirement decreases, the stroke of the pistons is 




ened. There is no inlet restriction to cause cavita- 
tion. An excess of fluid is never pumped. The pump 

horsepower. An integral pressure control device 

desired pressure independent of varying volume 
demand and of engine speed. This variable volume 
pump is recommended when hydraulic power is 
used continuously during flight ... as for power 
boost flight control, gun turret drive, and cabin 
supercharger drive. 


Vickers Engineers will gladly discuss with you the 
relative merits of these /lumps jor your individual 
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Washington Observer 


INTERNATIONAL PARLEY— List of dele- 
gates to represent the United States at the in- 
ternational aviation conference in the U. S. next 
month is being compiled with customary jock- 
eying for position. While names are not avail- 
able, it is a safe assumption there will be 
Congressional representation. Present plans 
call for no representatives from industry but 
both airlines and manufacturers will be kept 
advised on proceedings and probably will be 
asked to hold themselves in readiness for con- 
sultation. 


TECHNICAL STAFFS IMPORTANT— It ap- 
pears likely that the technical advisers to the 
delegates will be called on for conference detail 
work. General agreement has been reached in 
Washington, on technical phases, on which we 
are far ahead of other delegations. Part of the 
conference job will be selling our technical 
program to other delegations. Our standards 
are high. This will involve effort by others to 
equal our requirements on such matters as 
airworthiness requirements and safety regula- 
tions and devices. 


CANADIAN ALUMINUM IMPORTED— The 
bread cast upon the aluminum waters when 
there was an aluminum shortage is coming 
back many fold. It is beginning to be a prob- 
lem. Aluminum Co. of Canada will deliver an 
estimated 97,000,000 pounds of aluminum to 
the United States between now and the end 
of the year alone, in payment for U. S. invest- 


ments to build aluminum facilities in Canada 
when there were shortages. The aluminum in- 
dustry in the United States already has cur- 
tailed production and arrangements are being 
made with Aluminum Co. of Canada to defer 
indefinitely delivery of an additional 250,000,- 
000 pounds under contract. 


STEAMSHIP REPORT— Look for the report 
of the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee shortly on the subject of operation 
of aircraft by steamship companies. It prob- 
ably will be filed some time during the Con- 
gressional recess. It is virtually conclusive 
that the report will strongly recommend an 
open door policy with regard to steamship lines 
entering the air transport field. This issue may 
develop into one of the hottest of the new 
Congress. 


NO SURPLUS AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS— 
Preliminary investigation by Washington officials 
of reports that surplus light trainers have been 
in accidents because of poor condition refutes 
those reports completely. There have been no 
accidents reported to CAA that could be attrib- 
uted to plane or engine failure. 


SWPA PROBLEM — One of the chief prob- 
lems now facing Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration, as well as the various disposal 
agencies, is that of personnel and internal or- 
ganization. Top positions are going begging be- 


One of Air Group One’s cannon-firing Helldivers roars to a raid in the Marianas. 
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cause those approached to take jobs are hesitant 
to join until they find out: (1) who will head 
the agency after William L. Clayton leaves, 
and (2) who will make up the three-man board 
provided for in the disposal bill. Efforts to 
build up the organization have come to a virtual 
standstill, and even the disposal units of Treas- 
ury Procurement, WFA, and other agencies are 
finding it difficult to recruit top-drawer officials. 


RECONVERSION CHIEF— The name of Har- 
old D. Smith, director, is currently at the top 
of the list of candidates for the top reconver- 
sion job as provided in the George reconversion 
bill. This job, Director of the Office of Demobil- 
ization and Readjustment, will be created when 
the President signs the George bill. Smith has 
the endorsement of Bernard M. Baruch, stands 
in well with the White House and is understood 
to be willing to accept. Other candidates in- 
clude Fred M. Vinson, director of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization; J. A. Krug, acting chair- 
man of WPB; OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles and Donald M. Nelson. 


SPOT AUTHORIZATION— Although WPB’s 
highly publicized but poor-performing “spot 
authorization” plan of reconversion has amount- 
ed to virtually nothing up to now, its impor- 
tance will increase tremendously within the 
next few weeks if it appears Allied forces on 
the German frontier may be kept engaged 
throughout the winter. Applications for au- 
thority to start reconversion in a limited way 
under the spot authorization plan have been 
slow coming in, since most manufacturers felt 
that by the time their papers were finally proc- 
essed several months would have passed and 
Germany would have been defeated. In that 
event, the spot authorization program would 
have meant nothing, as most restrictions re- 
moved under the program would have been 
removed anyway. Now, manufacturers are eye- 


ing the calendar and if the Allied slow-down 
looks much worse they undoubtedly will start 
applying under the spot program. 


JOB FOR BATT— The man now considered 
most likely to have the job of disposing of air- 
craft and other surplus goods abroad is Wil- 
liam L. Batt, international vice-chairman of 
WPB. The overseas disposal job is one of the 
biggest and toughest of the post-war problems. 


CAP AND COAST GUARD— Many Civil Air 
Patrol members look favorably on new legisla- 
tion giving the Coast Guard authority to incor- 
porate flyers and amateur radio operators in its 
auxiliary organization. The Coast Guard will 
welcome CAP members on a selective basis, but 
there is small likelihood of CAP or Coast Guard 
joining forces. 


RADIO AGAIN — Army Air Forces ran a re- 
verse from a “T” formation and apparently have 
snatched radio procurement from the Signal 
Corps just when it appeared as if single-agency 
procurement would stand. The Army, which 
has been making capital of the argument for 
single-agency procurement for all armed ser- 
vices, thus further complicates buying of equip- 
ment, much of which is common to both Signal 
Corps and AAF. Single-agency procurement 
of common items has been the Army’s strongest 
popular argument for a unified service, yet it 
breaks down its own argument. 


CONTROL RELAXATIONS — It is beginning 
to be evident that there is a strong movement, 
gaining support for the elimination of many 
wartime controls immediately following the 
fall of Germany. Some, of course, will have to 
remain, but a general relaxing of regulation is 
now indicated. 


► Allison engine division offi- 
cials are trying to sell Gen- 
eral Motors top executives on 
entering the jet propulsion 
field in a big way, but so far 
Detroit has shown more in- 
terest in possibilities of the 
diesel, and in improving the 
liquid-cooled models . . . Lockheed is making a 
more intensive study of jet for the future than 
most companies. It is also expected to turn up be- 
fore long with at least one efficient lightplane for 
the personal aircraft market. 

► William Mara, just named private sales director 
of Consolidated-Vultee, has resigned to join Ben- 


dix Aviation Corp. . . . Personal Aircraft Council 
of the Aero Chamber this week will present its • 
recommendations to CAA and CAB for private 
aircraft and pilot regulations even simpler than 
those now proposed by the two agencies. 

► Three Marine Corps Corsairs took off from North 
Island near San Diego the other day, their pilots 
hoping to break the west-east speed record set by 
a Mustang recently. One landed near New York 
about 10 minutes behind the record, and the others 
were delayed in landing by fog . . . John Stuart, 
well known aviation scribe, is writing editorials 
and reviewing aeronautical books for the New 
York Times, in addition to his work on the news 
staff. 
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WIRE to TOKYO 

The Signal Corps is getting it 
through mile by tortuous mile 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Must get through ... in spite of cold, heat, 
humidity, dryness, or the enemy. Communica- 
tions is one of the deciding factors in quickly 
getting the most men and equipment where 
they can accomplish the greatest good. 

RADIO . . . TELEPHONE . . . TELEGRAPH 

All have a vital role in the giant web of communications which 
is the unseen hand guiding the destiny of our fighting men in 
every sphere of action. All of this communications equipment 
depends on ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS for 
its successful operation. 

CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND u making thousands 

of insulating parts for Military Communications Equipment. 
Parts fabricated from C-D insulating materials engineered to 
remain stable from 70°F. below zero to 160°F. above zero. 

A few of the many C-D insulating parts being made for War Equipment from C-D products 
DILECTO . . . DILECTENE . . . VULCOID . . . DIAMOND FIBRE . . . MICABOND . . . CELORON. 

Complete technical data is available in bulletin GF. Write for it today on your business letterhead. 

DISTRICT OFFICES: New York - Clevelond - Chicago - Spartanburg, S. C. 

Ck-44 West Coast Rep., Morwood, ltd, San Francisco - Sales Offices in principal cities 
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Price Policy of SWPA Follows 
General Plan of Pogue Group 

Only major difference in establishing of values on surplus air- 
craft is procedure set up for determining prices of transport 
planes, SWPA following depreciation method. 

By WILLIAM G. KEY 


The aircraft price policy estab- 
lished by the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration closely follows 
the report of the Surplus Aircraft 
Advisory Subcommittee headed 
by CAB Chairman L. Welch Pogue, 
the only major variation being 
procedures set up for pricing of 
transport planes. 

The Harvard School of Business 
Administration study recommend- 
ed, and this recommendation was 
approved by the Pogue Subcom- 
mittee, that transport prices be 
based on the probable economic 
life of the planes at rates compar- 
able with established airline amor- 
tization rates on similar equip- 
ment. 

> Follows Alternative Method — 

The SWPA policy, however, gen- 
erally follows the alternative de- 
preciation method submitted in 
the Harvard report and the for- 
mula worked out with the Army 
for prices to be paid by airlines 
for planes taken over by the gov- 
ernment early in the war. 

Industry sources say the for- 
mula used by SWPA will mean a 
higher cost to purchasers that will 
tend to make early replacement of 
planes more desirable when they 
are being operated on a lease or 
terminable installment basis. 

The policy of SWPA is provi- 
sional and designed for use during 
the period of short supply. The 
Pogue Subcommittee opposed such 
a policy, saying a fixed price 
should remain as firm as possible 
during the disposal period. The 
SWPA policy statement specifies 
that applicants for transports be 
warned of the provisional charac- 
ter of the formula and advised of 
the possibility of “downward re- 
vision in future prices.” 

► Breakdown — In working out the 
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formula, SWPA breaks down 
transport aircraft into two groups. 
In Group 1 are multi-engined 
planes of 17,500 pounds gross 
weight and over. This would in- 
clude Lodestars and larger ships. 
In Group 2 are single and multi- 
engined aircraft of less than 17,- 
500 pounds but more than 5,000 
pounds gross weight, primarily 
suitable for feeder lines and exec- 
utive transport uses. 

One model in each group “cur- 
rently in production and in broad- 
est general use” will be selected 
as a “base model” for determina- 
tion of type price. Approximate 
average manufacturing cost of the 
base model during the first six 
months of 1944 will be established 
as the type price of the plane se- 


lected. (The C-47, for example, 
undoubtedly will be the base model 
of Group 1 and the cost of manu- 
facture is generally estimated by 
industry sources to be $125,000, al- 
though it may have run lower dur- 
ing the first six months of 1944, 
taken as a whole.) 

► Other Factors — Type prices of 
other models in the same group 
will take into account differences 
in earning capacity, latest date of 
manufacture, cost of operation and 
“estimated cost of manufacture, if 
manufactured during the first six 
months of 1944 in volume equal to 
that achieved in the case of the 
base model during that period.” 
This, SWPA says, will achieve a 
purpose of fixing reasonably com- 
petitive prices on models in the 
same group. 

Then, the individual prices of 
transport planes will be the type 
price, less "reasonable allowances 
for cost of necessary repairs, gen- 
eral wear and tear, and cost of 
conversion.” Cost of conversion 
will not be allowed where planes 
are to be used for cargo only, the 
price policy specifying that “when 
cost of conversion is allowed, type 
price will be that established for 



ANOTHER NAZI AIR WEAPON FIZZLES: 

Just received in this country is this sketch prepared by an artist on 
The Aeroplane, British weekly, showing the composite Messerschmitt 
109- Junkers 88 flown by the Germans several times recently without 
effect. The pilotless JU 88 carried explosives only and was released over 
the target by the pilot of the other craft. 

1944 , 


the converted plane.” This would, 
in effect, equalize the use prices 
paid for a passenger plane and a 
plane bought for cargo operations 
only. It means also that airlines or 
operators wanting to do their own 
conversion must keep within cost 
of conversion by the manufacturer 
or pay a higher total price for the 

► Accepts Recommendations — The 
price policy accepts the Pogue and 
Harvard recommendations for dis- 
posal of the planes, at the option of 
the' purchaser, by lease, terminable 
installment or cash sale. Annual 
payments will be based on type 
price, with costs of repair, allow- 
ances for general wear and tear, 
and conversion costs credited in 
equal amounts over the period of 
lease or installment purchase. Pay- 
ments would be spread over a pe- 
riod up to five years. 

The Pogue report estimated the 
use value of a C-47 completely 
overhauled, modified and refur- 
bished at approximately $60,000. 
It recommended that the “as is” 
price to the user be fixed at a price 
that would equal $60,000 when a 
“reasonable estimate” of overhaul, 
modification and refurbishing was 
taken into consideration. Industry 
sources believe the SWPA formula 
will mean a generally higher cost 
to purchasers and increase the 
pressure for resumption of partial 
production of civilian planes by 
manufacturers, particularly since 
the war type planes can be oper- 
ated at only 90 percent payload be- 
cause of increased weights. 

Krug Names Small 
For Conversion Job 

Reorganization of top-side War 
Production Board, looking toward 
handling of reconversion problems, 
has been completed by acting 
chairman J. A. Krug with appoint- 
ment of John D. Small as execu- 
tive officer in the Office of the 
Chairman. 

Krug noted that he previously 
had named Arthur H. Bunker as 
chief of staff and Hiland G. Batch- 
eller as chief of operations as steps 
in streamlining the WPB organi- 
zation to deal with reconversion. 

► Four-Man Team — It was ex- 
plained that there are now in the 
Office of the Chairman three top 
officials who, with the chairman, 
will work as a team in handling 
various problems with WPB vice- 
chairmen. The chief of staff will 
develop and coordinate various 
policies under Krug’s direction; 


the chief of operations will be in 
charge of WPB operating activi- 
ties, the executive officer will assist 
both of these men and work with 
other WPB officials. 

Previously Krug announced ap- 
pointment of Harold Boeschen- 
stein as deputy vice-chairman for 
operations, succeeding Wade T. 
Childress. Boeschenstein has been 
with WPB since November, 1942. 
He was appointed director of the 
Controlled Materials Plan Division 
in December of that year and be- 
came director of the Production 
Controls Bureau in April of last 
year. In his new post he will as- 
sist Batcheller. 

Details of SWPA 
Pricing Policy 

Although the pricing policy of 
the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration breaks down classes 
of aircraft proposed by the Pogue 
Surplus Aircraft Advisory Sub- 
committee into categories, the gen- 
eral outline of that report is fol- 
lowed. 

Here are the details of the price 
policy: 

► Class A — Tactical aircraft are 
broken down into (Group 1) 
planes designed and built to per- 
form bombing, combat, reconnais- 
sance and other tactical military 
missions and (Group 2) basic and 
advanced trainers. Class A aircraft 
convertible to Class B (transport) 
types will be priced under Class B 
formulas. Those sold abroad will 
move at prices established by gov- 
ernmental negotiation. Planes in 
this class sold for private or indus- 


SWPA Shuffle 

The new surplus property 
bill is not expected to affect 
disposal of aircraft and com- 
ponents other than in minor 
details, although it is possible 
that the new three-man board 
to be appointed under the 
legislation could revise over- 
all policy radically. 

W. L. Clayton, Surplus War 
Property Administrator, is 
scheduled to leave SWPA this 
week. It is indicated that many 
of the top officials of the pres- 
ent SWPA will resign with 
Mr. Clayton. 

The new bill requires that 
preference in sales of surplus 
be given to small business, to 
veterans, municipalities, rural 
areas, schools and other insti- 
tutions not operated for profit. 


trial flight purposes in the United 
States will be sold at prices not 
lower than the estimated sales 
value of salvageable component 
parts plus the estimated scrap 
value of unsalvageable residue. 

► Class B — See accompanying 
story. 

► Class C — Personal-type aircraft 
are placed in three groups. In 
Group 1 are allocated single and 
multi-engined aircraft primarily 
suitable for private -flying. Group 
2 comprises primary training type 
aircraft. Group 3 consists of mis- 
cellaneous types, such as gliders 
and rotary wing aircraft which 
cannot be classified in any other 
category. Planes in Class C will 
be offered for competitive bidding 
“where is and as is” or at ceiling 
prices under the same procedure 
now followed. Group 1 planes in 
the United States offered for sale 
outside the continental United 
States may be sold at prices ap- 
proximating those being received 
in the United States for similar 
aircraft in comparable condition. 
Group 1 aircraft located outside 
the United States may be offered 
for competitive bidding or sold at 
prices approximating those re- 
ceived in the United States. Group 
2 aircraft may be offered for com- 
petitive bidding or at uniform 
model prices established from time 
to time and appropriately adjusted 
to reflect the relative condition of 
the individual planes. They will 
not be sold at less than scrap 
prices. Group 3 planes may be of- 
fered for competitive bids or sold 
at fixed prices established by the 
disposal agencies. They will not be 
sold for less than scrap prices. 

► Class D — Aircraft equipment and 
component parts, “whenever prac- 
ticable” will be priced in accord- 
ance with normal trade practices 
and as a general rule will be dis- 
tributed through normal trade 
channels. 

► Class E — This is the great reser- 
voir into which virtually all Class 
A and excess supplies in other 
classes will be channeled. All 
planes and materials in this class, 
considered to have little or no 
commercial value, can be leased, 
lent, donated or sold at nominal 
prices by the disposal agencies to 
non-profit educational institutions 
if the powers of the original own- 
ing agencies permit such disposal, 
or if lease, loan or donation by the 
disposal agency concerned is auth- 
orized by Congress. All aircraft 
and materials, considered to have 
some commercial value, may be 
leased to non-profit educational in- 
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Jet Propulsion Speeds Ahead 


Marked progress has been 
made in jet-propelled aircraft 
since last January, when a joint 
American-British announcement 
was made of the existence of 
such craft, with Bell Aircraft 
Corp. as builder of the American 
plane powered by a Westinghouse 

The United States is not using 
jet-propelled fighter aircraft in 
combat as yet and Maj. Gen. L. S. 
Kuter, deputy chief of air staff, 
said we do not propose to do so 
until we have sufficient planes. 
There was no hint as to when. 

The British, on the other hand, 
have used jet-propelled planes 
with success against the German 

At the same time, the War De- 
partment disclosed that Allied 


aircraft in the European theater 
have been in action on several 
occasions with German jet-pro- 
pelled fighters. The appearance 
of these Nazi aircraft was not un- 
expected and their design and 
operational characteristics appear 
to follow closely estimates 
formed of them. 

AAF and Royal Air Force re- 
port speed and climb of German 
jet-jobs are high, but that they 
had shown poor maneuverability 
and that our aircraft have had 
satisfactory exchanges with them. 

Details of the Allied jet craft, 
which are being jointly developed 
by the British and the Americans, 
are still on the secret list, but 
authoritative sources have indi- 
cated considerable progress in 
the past nine months. 


stitutions at nominal rentals, or 
sold for non-aviation purposes or 
scrap at the best prices obtainable 
under warranties that the property 
sold will not again be utilized for 
flight purposes. 

U. S. Pushes Plans 
For Air Attaches 

Specialists being considered for 

civil posts at strategic embassies 

and legations, officials disclose. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 

State Department’s program to 
appoint civil air attaches to stra- 
tegically-located foreign capitals 
is progressing, officials contend, 
despite war-time difficulties which 
have caused some delays. 

Both the department’s aviation 
division, headed by Stokeley Mor- 
gan, and aircraft and airline men 
seek to have aviation specialists in 
our embassies and legations as 
soon as feasible. 

► Program — Present plans call for 
commercial attaches at London, 
Madrid, Cairo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Mexico City and Ottawa and pos- 
sibly Paris. 

Formal appointment of Living- 
ston Satterthwaite to London 
(Aviation News, Aug. 7) has been 
made, and that of A. Ogden Pier- 
rot to Madrid is expected shortly. 

► Specialists — The specialized 
background and experience need- 
ed by civil air attaches has made 
it difficult, in some cases, to find 
suitable men, since many of those 
having the necessary knowledge 
are now in the armed service, al- 
though this situation may ease 
with the end of hostilities in Eu- 
rope. 

It is said at the State Depart- 
ment that there is little these civil 
air attaches can do at the moment, 
beyond preliminary spade-work 
and preliminary reports. There ap- 
pears to be some question as to 
whether all the posts should be 
filled immediately or to postpone 
some appointments until men par- 
ticularly suited for the positions 
are available. 

► Candidates Considered — Several 
persons are under consideration 
for posts and it is said that new ap- 
pointments will be announced as 
soon as they can be cleared 
through various government chan- 
nels such as civil service and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In addition to aiding aircraft 
manufacturers and producers of 
related equipment in locating mar- 
kets for their products, the at- 


taches will do spade-work in ne- 
gotiations for landing rights and 
in working out various agreements 
and conventions that will arise 
with increasing frequency in re- 
gard to international routes. 

Pierrot to Madrid 

A. Ogden Pierrot, who has been 
McDonnell Aircraft representative 
in Washington, leaves shortly to 
become United States civil air 
attache at Madrid. 

Pierrot maintained an agency in 
Buenos Aires for seven years dur- 
ing which he sold about 60 per- 



cent of all U. S. planes delivered 
in South America. Earlier, Pierrot 
had been U. S. trade commissioner 
and commercial attache at the em - 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. Besides 
English, he speaks Spanish, Portu- 
guese and French. Before he 
joined McDonnell, he was with 


WPB aircraft production unit. 

Succeeding Pierrot in Washing- 
ton is Robert J. Baldwin, who has 
been engineering and research di- 
rector of the corporation’s plastic 
division in St. Louis. 

Lee Heads Menasco 

Election last week of John C. 
Lee as president of Menasco 
Manufacturing Co., Burbank, Cal., 
a Lockheed Aircraft subsidiary, 
is interpreted as the beginning of 
a long-range planning program by 
the company in both aviation and 
non-aviation products. 

Marketing research studies are 
already underway and the com- 
pany is utilizing metallurgical and 
research testing laboratories. In- 
dustry sources expect the company 
to take steps in the jet propulsion 
field, possibly cooperating with 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s future 
program on this subject. 

Lee, who as head of the West 
Coast public relations firm of Lee 
and Losh has just completed re- 
organization of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, will take 
up his new duties shortly. Lee 
organized and was manager of the 
Aircraft War Production Council, 
West Coast. He succeeds John E. 
Royal, who resigned because of ill 
health. Robert R. Miller remains 
as executive vice-president. 

Menasco has excellent machin- 
ing facilities, is a former aircraft 
engine manufacturer, and now 
makes monthly deliveries of about 
$1,500,000. Backlog is estimated at 
$15,000,000, including landing 
gear shock struts for the P-51, 
P-47, and P-38. 
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WRIGHT SWORN IN AS CIVIL AERONAUTICS HEAD: 

Gerald Ryan, above left, chief clerk of the Commerce Department, 
swears in Theodore P. Wright as Civil Aeronautics Administrator in the 
office of Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones. Left to right: Secretary 
Jones; Charles 1. Stanton, deputy administrator; W. A. M. Burden, 
assistant Secretary of Commerce; Mr, Wright; L. Welch Pogue, CAB 
chairman; Harllee Branch, Josh Lee, and Oswald Ryan, all members of 
the Board. Vice-chairman of the Board, Dr. Edward P. Warner, was out 
of town. Wright has taken over his new duties as Administrator in 
room 5800A of the Commerce Department Building, Washington. 



Airborne Troops Use 
New Waco Glider 

Mockup of Fairchild cargo plane 

also shown to military observers 

and newsmen. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 

Demonstrating publicly the use 
of the Army’s new Waco CG-13-A 
glider in Army maneuvers for the 
first time, approximately 8.000 
Airborne Command troops partici- 
pated in a spectacular combat 
problem in the Camp Mackall. 
N. C., area last week. 

The maneuvers also included the 
first tactical demonstration of the 
glider pickup technique to remove 
litter-carrying gliders bearing 
“wounded” men. from the combat 

Four of the big CG-13-A gliders, 
capable of carrying five-ton pay- 
loads, were used in the glider at- 
tack, carrying fully loaded jeeps 
and trailers with hospital equip- 
ment, and landing in a neat pat- 
tern close together. The gliders, 
approximately twice as large in 
capacity as the standard CG-4A 
gliders, are equipped with double 
nosewheel and are fitted with a 
hydraulic system which operates 
brakes and lifts the nose of the 
glider to permit loading. The pres- 
sure on the hydraulic system is 
maintained by a handpump. 

► Has Automatic Pilot — The big 
glider is also fitted with an auto- 
matic pilot with power supplied by 
a generator with a small propeller 
which turns in the airstream. 
Equipped with doors on both sides, 
the glider also is fitted with a 
bomb bay type cargo releasing de- 
vice for spot-dropping of cargo 
parcels by parachute or freefall. 
It may be towed satisfactorily by a 
standard C-47 transport, although 
better performance is indicated 
with a tug plane of greater horse- 
power. As a troop carrier, it will 
haul 30 or more men. 

► Fairchild C-82 Mockup — News- 
men attending the maneuvers also 
inspected a fuselage mockup of the 
huge new cargo plane, the Fair- 
child C-82, which recently flew 
near Baltimore. The C-82 has a 
106 foot wingspan and the fuse- 
lage is 76 feet long. 

The demonstration was marred 
by the crash of a C-47 transport 
during the night paratrooper land- 
ings, killing 12. 

Final phase of the maneuvers 
was the four-day supply of a para- 
chute battalion from the air, in a 
theoretical problem in which the 


battalion was cut off from ground 
support. The munition and food 
supplies were dropped in cargo 
bundles from ten B-17 Flying For- 
tresses used as supply carriers. 

Study New Office 
To Replace APB 

Program for unit to be over 
WPB Aircraft Division is re- 
ported being drafted for pres- 
entation to Krug, probably this 

Projected changes in the organi- 
zational set-up of the War Produc- 
tion'. Board under acting director 
J. A. Krug probably will affect air- 
craft in plans to fill the gap re- 
sulting from the abolition of the 
Aircraft Production Board, at the 
time Charles E. Wilson left WPB. 

A plan is being drawn up for 
submission to Krug and may go to 
him this week to set up an Office 
of Aircraft to be headed presuma- 


bly by one of WPB’s vice-chair- 
men. This plan, still in the making, 
calls for the office to be over a 
WPB aircraft division which would 
be on the operating level. 

► Members of Board — On the Board 
would be the WPB vice-chairman 
as head and representatives of the 
Army, Navy and Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. If this goes 
through, it will mark the first time 
CAA has been represented on any 
of the production boards. 

As now planned, the new WPB 
division will incorporate the staffs 
of the APB priorities branch, which 
allocates materials to civilian air- 
craft and airlines, and the project 
rating branch which deals with 
materials for military aircraft, ma- 
chine tools, and plants and facili- 

► New Agency Likely — When the 
Aircraft Production Board was 
abolished by a vote of its own 
members, then current plans called 
for the Joint Aircraft Committee 
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COLLINS AUTOTUNE* 

The Key to Precision Control 


The Autotune was conceived and engineered by 
Collins many years ago. It was the result of a 
growing dissatisfaction with slow, haphazard 
methods of tuning radio equipment and a per- 
sistent effort to improve them. 

What is it? How does it work? 

The Collins Autotune head shown above is a 
mechanical device for turning a control shaft 
and stopping it precisely at any one of several 
pre-determined positions. 

The Collins Autotune system consists of a 
number of Autotune heads, all driven by a sin- 
gle electric motor, each quickly and simultane- 
ously repositioning a separate and non-interre- 
lated tuning shaft to new settings chosen in 


advance by the operator. At the touch of a but- 
ton or flip of a dial, the Collins transmitter or 
receiver is thus completely and exactly tuned to 
the wanted channel in a matter of seconds. 

Collins communications equipment. Autotune 
controlled, was adopted by American Airlines, 
Braniff Airways. Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. 
and others long before the war. Reliability has 
been demonstrated through the years under all 
service conditions. 

The Collins transmitter design and the Auto- 
tune have proved so advantageous to the Armed 
Services that military authorities have requested 
other large companies, in addition to Collins, to 
build them. The Collins Radio Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 



COLLINS 
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to take over functions of the 
Board. It was pointed out at that 
time, that aircraft production is 
generally stabilized, that schedules 
are being met for tlje most part 
and that the industry had well 
demonstrated its ability to meet the 
aircraft requirements of the armed 
services. 

It is understood, however, that 
Krug and other WPB top officials 
feel that some agency should be set 
up to take over APB functions. 
These functions, including the 
granting of materials to manufac- 
turers for experimental post-war 
airplanes, are now being carried 
out by the Joint Aircraft Commit- 
tee, although some officials contend 
the committee is not authorized 
to act in such cases. It is barely 
possible that authorization for ma- 
terials may be rescinded if JAC’s 
activities are replaced by the pro- 
posed new WPB division. 

ACCA Brochure Asks 
Small Port Program 

20-page promotional booklet 

urges communities to "Put Your 

Town on the Air Map.” 

Expansion of the country's 
small-airfield system, unanimously 
regarded as No. 1 requirement for 
success of personal aviation and 
the lightplane industry, was ad- 
vanced a long step last week when 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce released a booklet titled 
“Put Your Town on the Air Map,” 
with elaborate information for mu- 
nicipal officials on construction of 
in-town flight areas. 

The 20-page illustrated bro- 
chure, of which the first printing 
was 20,000, was announced by Jo- 
seph T. Geuting, chairman of the 
Personal Aircraft Council, Aero 
Chamber unit whose efforts during 
the past year brought together data 
for the publication and for use in 
promotional and technical leader- 
ship of the “airpark” system pro- 
ject. John E. P. Morgan is manager 
of the Council. 

► Airpark Projects — Some state 
aviation commissions already are 
organizing airpark projects with 
their municipalities. Iowa is re- 
ported to have set up at least 11 
projects. Other states had more 

A major obstacle is the tendency 
on the part of local authorities to 
wait for enactment of a Congres- 
sional measure setting up a nation- 
al Federal aid airport program, 
which undoubtedly will match 
funds with municipal, county and 


state money for construction of 
airports of all classes. 

Both the Council, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority (which is 
sponsoring the Federal aid bill) 
emphatically advise local officials 
to go ahead with the airparks pro- 
gram, and depend on Congress to 
write a retroactive funding provi- 
sion into the airport expansion 
law. 

!* 20,000 Units “Only a Beginning” 
— They point out, too, that the ini- 
tially-proposed airparks system of 
perhaps 20,000 units, plus “air 
harbors” and “airstops,” is only a 
beginning. In most cases, towns 
and cities can finance a number of 
landing areas entirely on their 
own, and still take advantage of all 
available Federal aid for addition- 
al units. 

Eight of the 48 states still do not 
have aviation commissions. Ten 
of the remaining 40 have aviation 
authorities which are branches of 
other state agencies, leaving 30 
with commissions (or organiza- 
tions known by some other name) 
organized to handle aviation prob- 
lems. The Chamber’s Personal 
Aircraft Council hopes that all 
states soon will have air authori- 
ties manned by qualified officials 
and managements. 

► Private Facilities Likely — It is 
probable, however, say spokesmen 
for the Council, that the airpark 
program will go beyond the spon- 
sorship of states, counties, and 
even of municipalities. There ap- 
pears to be no reason why any 
owner of suitable land, located 
near any place where flyers might 
want to go, cannot establish flight 
facilities thereon, in accordance 
with regulations, and operate an 
airpark, air stop or air harbor for 
profit. 

Councilmen will not commit 
themselves in forecasts, but they 
believe it possible such privately- 
owned fields may spring up in 
large numbers. It goes without 
saying that some fields will be es- 
tablished, especially in resort 
areas, and later communities will 
grow around the airparks. 

Some industries, as well as pri- 
vate individuals, probably will 
provide airparks in connection 
with business promotion. Several 
oil companies, including Gulf, 
Shell and Standard, are already 
well along with plans to provide 
air stops on land adjacent to 
suburban and highway service 
stations. In many regions the land 
can be had at low cost. It is pos- 
sible that service stations through- 
out the country will handle a large 


portion of the airstop, or road- 
side flight strip requirement. 

Mr. Geuting during his press 
conference estimated there would 
be 50,000 personal airplanes in the 
New York City area within five 
years. There are 16,000 communi- 
ties in the United States, he said, 
and only about 3,000 regular land- 
ing fields. Each airpark, in Mr. 
Geuting’s opinion, will employ 20 
to 25 persons, many of them re- 
turned air force pilots, mechanics 
and service men. Airparks having 
two 2,000-foot runways 300 feet 
wide can be built for as little as 
$25,000. Spokesmen for the Coun- 
cil said that many privately 
financed airparks may have nat- 
ural sod surface, simple service 
buildings, and cost very little. 

CAA Port Program 
Ready in Two Weeks 

Plans, for billion dollar nation- 
wide chain of airfields, requested 

by House, being completed far 

ahead of six months' schedule. 

CAA’s recommendations for a 
billion dollar airport building pro- 
gram are expected to be completed 
within ten days to two weeks, in 
response to House Resolution No, 
598 calling for the proposed pro- 
gram. Possibly because of mount- 
ing pressure from all groups in the 
aviation industry, the report is be- 
ing completed considerably in ad- 
vance of the six months deadline 
set when the resolution was voted 
last June. 

While the recess of Congress will 
prevent immediate consideration of 
the program, the CAA report will 
be ready for Congressional action 
when the House reconvenes Nov. 
15. 

> Territorial Ports - — It is under- 
stood that, although the House res- 
olution was amended later to call 
for an additional airport program 
for U. S. territories outside the 
continental United States, the re- 
port now being shaped will not 
contain provisions for territorial 
airports. 

The program as previously re- 
ported would call for 6,000 air- 
ports within the United States. 
William A. M. Burden. Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, has cited 
as examples of the distribution by 
states, the industrial state of Mas- 
sachusetts, which now has 54 air- 
ports, and would have 90 under 
the CAA plan, and the larger farm 
state of Minnesota, which now has 
45 airports and would have 159, 
mostly of smaller types. 
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Let's Go Pioneering^?/#/ 



The challenge of postwar problems is stimulating to those 
who have pioneered before. Back in 1930 Solar challenged 
the method which permitted exhaust gases from airplane 
engines to shoot directly out through short tubes. The 
method was dangerous to pilots because of carbon monox- 
ide. Night flying was hazardous because vision was obscured 
by a ring of fire from the exhaust. Yet the gases were thought 
to be too hot to handle in any other way until Solar’s suc- 
cessful stainless steel manifold launched a new industry. 
Solar has led this branch of the airplane industry for four- 
teen years. It will continue to make manifolds for replace- 
ment of existing equipment. But Solar is going pioneering 
again . . . preparing to lead in the design and manufacture 
of manifolds for airplanes not yet conceived ... to develop 
other products for airplane designs of tomorrow. 


Solar's three plants are operating at full capacity on war 
production, but the management is always ready to consult 
with aircraft and engine manufacturers about proposed 
equipment for postwar planes. Address "Management”. 



SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY SAN 0 I E G 0 1 2, CALIF. DES MOINES 5, I A. 
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ENGINEERING NEWS REVIEW 

Gas Turbine Plant May Bring 
Radical Changes in Plane Design 

Compactness, efficiency, lightweight and convenient contours 
of motor offer variety of aircraft applications. 


The apparent efficiencies of gas 
turbine plants in combination with 
their compactness and lightweight, 
offer a variety of aircraft applica- 
tions, some or all of which we may 
expect to be tried before long. 

Extremely interesting possibili- 
ties of design are demonstrable in 
the case of large, multi-engined 
aircraft where a central gas gen- 
eration plant can supply a number 
of turbines, each driving propel- 
lers. Combustion gases from the 
generator located, say in the fuse- 
lage, can be ducted to compact tur- 
bines “buried” in the wings. The 
convenient contours of the tur- 
bines would permit complete en- 
velopment of the power plants, 
considerably reducing drag. Suit- 
able valving would permit con- 
siderable flexibility in the system 
as a whole, providing the simplest 
kind of regulation for optimum 
cruising efficiencies and incidental 
ground directional control. 

► Location — Locating the combus- 
tion gas generators centrally would 
permit servicing in flight and alto- 
gether reduce maintenance prob- 
lems and costs. The gas ducts also 
might be utilized for wing heating 
for icing control. 

Open thermal cycle turbine 
plants (driven by combustion gas- 
es) might be utilized both for shaft 
drive and jet propulsion. Appre- 
ciable jet effect is already being 
obtained from reciprocating engine 
installations in aircraft through 
the use of suitably designed ex- 
haust nozzles. At least sufficient 
thrust is being secured to overcome 
drag caused by accessory engine 
protruberances such as air scoops. 
If the turbine is being used pri- 
carily for shaft drive, however, a 
somewhat lesser jet effect could be 
expected due to the more complete 
expansion of gases at the turbine. 

► Air Compressor Drive — Most 
current, jet propulsion engines use 
a gas turbine to drive the air com- 
pressor. Some of the energy in the 
combustion gases directed toward 
the thrust nozzle is given up to the 
turbine for this purpose. In es- 
sence, therefore, gas turbines for 
jet engines and those designed for 
propeller shaft drive are inherent- 


ly dissimilar. In the former, the 
turbine’s sole function is to drive 
the compressor and it should ab- 
sorb the least possible energy from 
the exhaust gases to do it. In the 
propeller arrangement, the tur- 
bine’s main function is to deliver 
mechanical power to the shaft and 
the least possible energy should be 
given up to drive the air compres- 
sor. In other words, the turbine is 
auxiliary to the compressor in the 
jet engine, and the reverse is true 
in the propeller drive arrangement. 

The lightness and compactness 
of the turbine make it ideal for the 
jet engine, and the application of 
the turbine principle to both jet 
and propeller drive schemes opens 
the way to “constant efficiency” 
power arrangements for aircraft 
irrespective of altitude. For ex- 
ample, a “four-engine” aircraft 
might well have two turbine-pro- 
peller plants and two jet plants in- 
stalled in the wings, utilizing each 
pair at altitudes where each pro- 
vides most efficient propulsion. In 
rarefied atmosphere, where propel- 
lers lose thrust efficiency, the 
blades could be feathered to re- 
duce drag and the jet engines cut 

► Combination Possible — It is al- 
ready obvious that a single turbine 
plant cannot practicably be used 
to supply both jet thrust and shaft 
energy. It should not be over- 
looked, however, that the recipro- 
cating engine might possibly be the 
key to such a dream combination. 
In last week’s Aviation News, 
mention was made of a develop- 
ment where the efflux from a high- 
ly supercharged diesel engine was 
utilized to drive a turbine. The 
air compressor is driven by a rela- 
tively light linkage with the re- 
ciprocating engine and maximum 
energy was contained in the ex- 
haust gases. It is not inconceivable 
that the plant could be arranged 
so that the combustion gases could 
be utilized for either supplying 
energy to the turbine for propel- 
ler shaft drive, or, bypassing the 
turbine completely, to provide jet 
thrust energy. The engine-com- 
pressor combination is completely 
independent of the thrust force 



EXECUTIVE TO ACCA: 

John K. Boyle, whose appointment 
as director of readjustment ser- 
vices of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce was announced in 
Aviation News, Sept. 18. Mr. 
Boyle joins the Chamber after 
wide experience in the aviation 
industry. He was formerly execu- 
tive adviser to the vice-president 
and general manager of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., and chairman of 
the contract termination commit- 


mechanisms and the output energy 
could be shifted from one to the 
other while the craft is in flight. 

Not the least significant implica- 
tion of these varieties of power 
plants is that henceforth engines 
can be tailored to suit the aircraft 
design, rather than have the de- 
sign limited to power plant dic- 
tates. This will mean a veritable 
“field day” for aircraft designers 
and an entirely radical and pro- 
gressive aviation era is in the 

MCA Net Up Sharply 

Mid-Continent Airlines’ net 
earnings for the first seven months 
of 1944 totaled $123,056 after tax- 
es, compared with $103,744 for the 
1943 period. 

J. W. Miller, president, said the 
increase resulted from higher 
equipment utilization, heavy war- 
time traffic, and return of two 
Lockheed Lodestars from Army 
service. Mid-Continent’s passen- 
ger load factor was up to 81.25 
percent in July, 1944, compared 
with 65.09 percent for July, 1943. 
► July Net Gains — Net profits for 
July, 1944, were $30,665, nearly 
triple the $10,947 earned in July, 
1943. 

Three DC-3’s acquired in July 
will be in service on Mid-Con- 
tinent’s routes in late October. 
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A major supplier of 100 octane gasoline to the Army, Navy, and United Nations air forces 
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FIRST CLOSE-UP OF B-29’S TAIL ARMAMENT: 

Here for the first time are shown close-ups of the ominous-looking 20 mm. cannon which hurls shells 
fire-power packed by Boeing's Superfortress in the more than three-fourths of an inch in diameter. The 
tail turret. Two 50-caliber machine guns flank the gunner is in the compartment beneath the- rudder. 


Globe Aircraft Maps 
Post-War Expansion 

Post-war plans at Globe Air- 
craft Corp., Fort Worth, are tak- 
ing shape and the company plans 
to expand operations to include 
other products besides aircraft. 

John Kennedy, Globe president, 
said additional equipment already 
has been obtained and that the 
company's administrative, sales 
and promotional divisions will be 
ready to enter the field of private 
enterprise as soon as their war job 
is finished. 

► Trainer Order Completed — The 
company has completed 600 twin- 
engined AT-10 trainers . for the 
Army, a wing re-work job on 
other types of trainers and manu- 
facture of spare parts. Completion 
of the contracts resulted in some 
reduction in force, mostly wood- 
workers, but new subcontracts are 
now being filled, including nose 
assemblies for the Curtiss- Wright 
C-46 Commando transport. 

Directors of Globe recently 
authorized payment of a 10 percent 
dividend declared at the culmina- 
tion of 18 months of operation by 
the Fort Worth plant under war 
contract- and covering projects 
amounting to approximately $25,- 
000,000. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 



Plane Refrigerator 

A compact, custom-built re- 
frigerator for airplanes has been 
developed by Airtemp division of 
Chrysler Corp. to carry serums 
and vaccines as well as certain 
foods to various combat theaters. 

The 4% cubic foot unit requires 
less than 3% square feet of floor 
area and net weight is 106 pounds. 
All parts of the Airtemp radial 
compressor are made of aluminum 
to conserve weight, except certain 
internal parts. The refrigerant 
used is Freon 12. 


Army Accepts XR-1 
Platt-LePage ’Copter 

Platt-LePage Aircraft Company 
received last week from AAF 
Materiel Command, Wright Field, 
Dayton, notification that the Gov- 
ernment has accepted the XR-1 
twin rotor helicopter, built for the 
AAF by Platt-LePage and deliv- 
ered to it on June 20. The XR-1 
was the first helicopter contracted 
for by the Army from a private 
manufacturer and is the only so- 
called twin rotor model now being 
tested by the Army. 

The Army already has so-called 
single rotor ships which have, in 
fact, a main rotor and a smaller 
compensating rotor on the tail. The 
Platt-LePage ship needs no com- 
pensating tail rotor but carries 
twin main rotors located on two 
stream-lined wing-like pylons ex- 
tending from the sides of the fuse- 
lage. All motor power is thus used 
to lift and drive the ship. 

W. Laurence LePage, president 
of Platt-LePage, said that his com- 
pany is now producing additional 
helicopters for the Army Air Force 
and is prepared to go into quantity 
production when the Air Force has 
completed its final tests of X-R-l 
and the Army's requirements are 
known. 
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DZUS-equipped 




Year after year the Dzus spiral slot fastener, 
keeping pace with the ever more rigid needs 
of the aviation industry, built a reputation as 
the most dependable fastener. Thus, today the 
five top U. S. fighters are all Dzus-equipped! 

Speed is built into every inch of those 
planes— and into the Dzus Fastener too. Only 
a quarter turn— click — this dependable fast- 
ener is open or closed. No protruding parts to 
interfere or offer resistance. Every inspection 
station is quickly accessible. On the ground 
or on carrier deck this saving of time com- 
bined with strong dependable fastening is a 
vital achievement. 
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PLANE STOCKS IDAHO LAKE WITH TROUT: 

This plane over an Idaho mountain lake is stocking it with some 25,000 
rainbow and eastern brook fingerling trout in a project of Idaho’s Fish 
and Game Department to plant about 200,000 trout by air in depleted 
lakes in the lofty McCall ranges. 


So. American Credit 
Problem for Industry 

Fairchild official finds Lacins re- 
sent U. S. manufacturers’ cash- 

on-barrelhead policy. 

At a time when many aircraft 
executives and other business 
leaders in the United States are 
eyeing South American post-war 
markets, Revere G. Sanders, assis- 
tant vice-president of Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Co., who 
has just returned from a month- 
long pan-American consultation, 
reports a definite resentment 
against United States manufac- 
turers and export organizations. 

While this is contrary to view- 
points of some other businessmen, 
Sanders says the situation exists 
and that it is due to a pre-war 
practice of demanding "cash on the 
barrelhead" from South Ameri- 
cans before merchandise left the 
United States. 

► Cites Credit Problem — During 
his stay in South America, San- 
ders attended a consultation on 
geography and cartography in Rio 
de Janeiro where he talked to both 
official representatives and busi- 
nessmen of every South and Cen- 
tral American nation. 

Sanders says that if the United 
States hopes to get and hold for- 
eign trade “we must extend credit 
up to six months or a year if neces- 
sary, even though our customers 
have the money to pay and ex- 
plained that the Latin-American 
businessman operates under an en- 
tirely different philosophy in com- 
merce "and considers it a reflec- 
tion against his integrity if we re- 


fuse to extend him credit.” 

He believes there has been some 
amateurish thinking in foreign 
trade in the United States and em- 
phasizes that a common-sense 
credit policy toward Latin-Amer- 
ican businessmen will do more 
than any other one thing toward 
insuring a steady growth in hem- 
ispheric markets after the war. 

Mexico Gets Planes 

More than 200 planes have been 
added to the Mexican Air Force 
within the past few weeks with 
the delivery of 100 planes from the 
United States and 100 from Can- 
ada. Types purchased from the 


United States were not specified 
and U. S. sources declined com- 
ment. Canadian planes, ferried 
across U. S. with U. S. permission, 
were Fleetwings trainers. 

Lockheed Negotiates 
17 5 Million V Loan 

Lockheed Aircraft is negotiating 
a Regulation V credit of $175,000,- 
000 with 15 commercial banks to 
meet current operating and ter- 
mination needs. 

C. A. Barker, Jr., vice-president 
and treasurer, said the commit- 
ment fee would be one-fourth of 
one percent with a 90 percent 
guarantee. All 15 of the banks in- 
volved in the credit have been 
participants in previous Lockheed 
loans. 

► Participants — They are: Anglo 
California National Bank, San 
Francisco: Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles; Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., New York; Bank- 
ers Trust Co., New York; Califor- 
nia Bank, Los Angeles; Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Co., New 
York; Chase National Bank, New 
York; Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co., Chicago; First 
National Bank of Boston; Girard 
Trust Co., Philadelphia; J. P. 
Morgan and Co., Inc., New York; 
The New York Trust Co.; Philadel- 
phia National Bank of Philadel- 
phia; Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles and the Union 
Trust Co., of Pittsburgh. 



CORSAIR IN BRITISH BATTLE DRESS: 

A familiar warplane, the V ought Corsair, is seen here in unfamiliar 
garb, that of the Royal Navy. This fighter plane is now being produced 
for the Royal Navy by Goodyear Aircraft and is shown here on the 
Akron plant runway. 
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The Alcan Highway, hurled through hitherto inpenetrable 
forests, across mountains, rushing torrents and treacherous muskeg ... all 
conquered by man and his machines . . . machines that owe, in great 
measure, their very existence to the elementary principle of the inclined 
plane. Used in ancient Egypt it enabled the engineers of the Pharoahs to 
move into position by sheer human effort the massive blocks of stone that 
formed the Pyramids. This same principle, upon development became the 
worm gear — that efficient instrument of power transmission — used in 
nearly every field of power application . . . without which our machine 
built civilization might well collapse. 


Even as the principle of the inclined plane has 
influenced daily living in the widespread use of the worm gear, 
so also has Broaching, developed through successive phases 
from a crude beginning. Today, thousands of parts are made 
quicker, cheaper and better by modern applications of the 
broaching principle. In keeping with the trends of the past, even 
greater developments are in store for the world of tomorrow. 




By driving steel balls, and later, crude drifts through the heated part 
. . . clever builders broached the hubs of the famed covered wagons. 
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NEW CORSAIR SPEEDS AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY: 

An improved method of taking aerial photographs from a Corsair fighter 
by a Marine squadron in the Pacific now permits pilots to study photo- 
graphic records of their missions within an hour after landing. Shown 
here is the newly-developed K-21 camera being set in a special mount 
in the belly of a Corsair. 


Plane Noise Seen 
As Port Problem 

Burden says manufacturers 

should act to cut roar of exhaust 

and propellers 

A challenge to aircraft manufac- 
turers to solve the problem of ex- 
haust and propeller noises was is- 
sued by Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce William A. M. Burden, 
speaking before the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards in 
Washington. 

In discussing the relation be- 
tween airport development and 
land values, Burden said property 
holders were usually opposed to 
airport construction in residential 
areas because of plane noises. He 
expressed confidence that the air- 
craft manufacturing industry 
would soon realize these noises 
constitute one of the biggest bar- 
riers to mass plane sales and 
“would tackle the problem in their 
usual aggressive way” to eliminate 
the difficulty. 

► Cites Objection to Port — He cited 
a recent instance in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan district where 
property owners successfully 
blocked construction of an airport 
because of objections to plane 
noise, and predicted that this 


would happen with increasing fre- 
quency until excessive noise was 
eliminated. 

Burden drew parallels indi- 
cating the way in which various 
forms of transportation have in- 
creased land values — the ship near 
waterfronts, railroads near ter- 
minals and along rights-of-way, 
and the automobile in residential 
sections and along highways — and 
predicted that with intelligent 
planning the value of land adja- 
cent to airports could similarly be 
increased. 

Allison Cuts Hours 

Allison Division of General Mo- 
tors at Indianapolis has started a 
45-hour-week schedule instead of 
48 hours and changed operations 
from three to two shifts as a means 
of meeting uncertainties which face 
producers of military aviation sup- 
plies. 

Allison, manufacturers of liquid- 
cooled aircraft engines, among 
other products, reports that during 
recent months there have been 
gradual reductions in schedules for 
certain of their products while 
others are approaching a rising 
production curve. It was explained 
by E. B. Newill, general manager, 
that it was impossible to measure 


the exact impact of the increasing 
programs on manpower require- 
ments and consequently it was de- 
cided to operate fewer hours rather 
than to release personnel which 
might toe needed later. 


Tax-Free Period 
For Inventors Asked 

A three-year tax-free incentive 
period to be granted to the de- 
veloper or owner of a new product 
resulting from research or engi- 
neering effort and expenditure as 
an incentive to stimulate use of 
“research risk dollars” in new and 
necessary peacetime product de- 
velopment is proposed by A. A. 
Kucher, director of research and 
chairman of the long-range plan- 
ning committee of Bendix Aviation 

► Tax Problem — Kucher describes 
his plan as a research engineers’ 
approach to the tax problem and 
contends present income taxes, 
based *on the calendar year, deter 
individuals and industry from tak- 
ing financial risks inherent in long- 
range development of new prod- 

He believes his proposal, if it 
can be worked out, will provide 
tax revenues accruing from resul- 
tant industrial expansion which 
will far exceed the temporary loss 
of revenue. 


Convair Retools 

Re-tooling of the Nashville 
plant of Consolidated Vultee for 
production of P-38 Lightning 
fighters is moving ahead with the 
fly-away of the last A-35 Ven- 
geance dive-bomber which will go 
into the service of the Brazilian 
Air Force. 

Not including Vengeance modi- 
fications, a total of 213 airplanes 
ranging from Boeing's B-29 to 
Lockheed’s P-38 have been modi- 
fied at the Nashville plant during 
preparations for P-38 production. 
► Operating in Far East — Original- 
ly conceived as a result of negotia- 
tions with the French government, 
the Vengeance, engineered at the 
Vultee Field Division, was taken 
over by the British Air Commis- 
sion in July, 1940, after the fall of 
France. The plane, built both in 
Nashville and under contract by 
Northrop, has been seeing exten- 
sive service in the China-Burma- 
India theater as well as in the 
Southwest Pacific. 
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AIR „ PARACHUTE?' 
6 DROPS C V 


FLIERS COMPLETE WORLD 


In 1919, despite the turmoil of demobilization and reconversion, 
Wright Aeronautical, a direct descendant of the original Wright Com- 
pany, began specialized development of aircraft engines. In the next 
25 years, Wright research became a fountain-head of development 
which gave the world the air-cooled radial engine — the engine which 
brought world air commerce into being and gives power to Allied Air 
Forces today. Now problems of re-adjustment again 
loom ahead. But as in 1919, Wright stands ready, with 
^0*** £ new skill and facilities bom of war, to provide power 

“ leadership in the Air Age of tomorrow. 





WRIGHT 

cy&tctcr/f o/iywei 


"Braniff Airways Estimates Each 
Pound Saved Worth $ I08 in 1943 



BOOTS NUTS SAVE UP TO 60 LBS. PER PLANE 


• Although LIGHTER, these all- 
metal nuts are TOUGHER and 
SAFER than other nuts. 

• Now used on every type of mili- 
tary aircraft. 

• W ill be standard on commercial 
planes in peacetime. 

• Can be used time and time again. 

• "Outlast the plane.” 


• Approved by all government avi 


SEND FOR FREE BOOTS WEIGHT-SAVING 
BOOKLET TODAY! Actual weights of over 

craft, comprehensively B revicwcd for the 
convenience of aircraft designers, engi- 
neers, operating and maintenance person- 


BOOTS 


S ELF-LOCK ING NUTS 


BOOTS STEEL ANCHOR NUT 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

Urge Lightplane Manufacturers 
To Ask Permits for Civil Output 

Demand for small craft will remain brisk even after best sur- 
plus supply is sold, Washington officials believe. 


The War Production Board be- 
lieves that light plane manufac- 
turers should be converted to 
civilian production as soon as pos- 
sible and unofficially is urging 
companies to request permission to 
re-enter the civilian market. 

Speed of surplus sales in this 
category and a survey of future 
releases of Army planes to surplus 
indicates the need. Thus far, only 
four or five manufacturers have 
applied for permission under L- 
48, which clears the way for pro- 
duction where it appears advis- 
able or necessary. 

► Urge Action — WPB officials are 
recommending that Order 1319, 
which requires evidence of sales 
to essential buyers before mate- 
rials are allocated, be abolished 
for light plane makers. But 
whether or not it is wiped out, 
WPB is in the anomalous position 
of prodding companies to file un- 
der L-48 to clear the way for an 
early resumption of popular-type 
civilian plane manufacture. 

'Applications of companies that 
have already applied are being 
processed and await only the des- 
ignation of a new aircraft policy 
board for completion. 

► Equipment Included — Engine, 
propeller and equipment compa- 
nies are covered in the requests 
for applications to resume civilian 
production. 

Two reasons impel WPB to ask 
for preparations to resume civilian 
light plane production. One is that 
plane shortages may well be soon 
evident. The second is that lifting 
of materials restriction to follow 
V-E Day may not include all those 
needed by the plane manufactur- 
ers, which means that the L-48 
permission will be needed to ob- 
tain the items. 

The surplus lightplane picture 
is this: 

► More than 5,000 of the 5,400 
CAA-WTS planes have now been 
sold. 

► Army light trainers released to 


surplus and readily usable by ci- 
vilians will total less than 2,000. 

► Few, if any, liaison planes in 
the same category will be avail- 
able for some months to come and 
then many of those available may 
not be “good buys.” 

► Planes of this type overseas 
will not be worth bringing back. 

► No estimate is available on the 
number of Army trainers in the 
light class still in service, but it is 
not anticipated they would affect 
the market. 

► Even though Order 1319 is not 
rescinded, WPB indicates it does 
not believe that manufacturers 
will have any difficulty showing 
sales orders that will be quickly 
approved. The debate in the agen- 
cy over rescinding of the order is 
over benefits to be derived from 
faster reconversion as counterbal- 
anced against the possibility that 
some planes will be built that 
aren’t vitally needed. 


CAA to Ration 
73-80 Octane Gas 

Effective Nov. 1, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration will take 
over complete control of ration- 
ing of 73 and 80-octane aviation 
gasoline for private airplanes from 
Office of Price Administration, as 
directed by War Production Board. 
Until Nov. 1, CAA and OPA will 
exercise control “co-extensively.” 
Outstanding airplane gasoline ra- 
tions may be used until Nov. 1, 
are invalid after that date. 

Method of operation under the 
new arrangement was reported in 
detail in Aviation News, Sept. 
4, in a forecast of the transfer, 
which has been urged by many 
aviation organizations. 

► Supervision — CAA Safety Regu- 
lation inspectors, who regularly 
visit all airports, will supervise 
under a plan of allotments to air- 
port operators who will act as 
distributors on a basis of essential 
uses. These are restricted to pilot 
training, transportation of persons 
and cargo, maintenance of pilot 
skill and aircraft and engine air- 
worthiness, and non-scheduled 
commercial flying, and specifically 
prohibit use for “barnstorming, 
sightseeing, pleasure flights and 
similar non-essential activities.” 

Under new setup, CAA replaces 
WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 
ments in task of making claims 
for 73- and 80-octane aviation gas- 



ORANGEBURG CLAIMS PRIVATE PLANE LEAD: 

For a municipality its size (12,000), Orangeburg, S. C., claims its Jennings 
Municipal Airport has more private plane owners than any other in the 
country. There are 21 airplanes, mostly privately owned, permanently 
housed at the airport, which has six individual tee hangars, besides a 
large steel hangar, and a small operations office. The airport is operated 
by Beverly Howard’s Hawthorne organizations. It provides a 95-acre 
field less than a mile and a half from the center of town. 
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CADET SCHAEFER WINS HONOR AWARD: 


At Lakeland, Fla., Army Aviation Cadet Robert J. Schaefer, son of J. 
Earl Schaefer, vice-president of Boeing Wichita division, won the honor 
award of his graduation class, presented by Lowell Thomas, commence- 
ment speaker. Also shown are Albert 1. Lodwick, owner of Lodwick 
School of Aeronautics, Lakeland, and Maj. C. E. Flaherty, commanding 
officer in charge of the school’s military training. 


High School Flying 
Urged by Educators 

Four hours of flight in a two- 
control plane has been recom- 
mended for every boy and girl in 
high school aviation classes, in re- 
ports to local schools by state edu- 
cation departments of California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

All six states propose air educa- 
tion programs for the first 12 
grades, with some state plans in- 
cluding junior college and college 
as well. 

► Colorado Proposal — Colorado 
recommends a separate Social Avi- 
ation course for junior high schools 
dealing with political, social and 
economic implications of the Air 
Age. 

Both Pennsylvania and Connec- 
ticut recommend an elective avia- 
tion science course for high school 
juniors and seniors, so adjusted 
that at least 75 per cent of all 
juniors and seniors may take the 

Illinois plans an extensive pro- 
gram of aviation industrial arts 
and vocational courses. 

California recommends carrying 
the aviation studies into junior 
college. 

Wisconsin’s plan, first to be com- 
pleted and published, emphasizes 
the proposed laboratory flight ex- 
perience in its high school aviation 
•course. • • 

► Other Plans — Besides agreeing 
on the flight experience, all six 
state departments agree: 

► Air Age materials should be in- 
cluded in all study courses at all 
grade levels to modernize and en- 
rich the curriculum. 

► Regular aviation courses in 
senior high schools and colleges 
should be further developed as 
permanent parts of post-war sci- 
ence and social courses. 

► State and local educational 
systems must assume complete re- 
sponsibility for making aviation 
education and integral part of 
their curricula. 

Cooperating in the spreading 
state plans is the Aviation Educa- 
tion Service of CAA, which, how- 
ever, points out that there is no 
implication that federal financial 
aid will be available for any of the 
programs. The service will make 
available state reports on aviation 
education planning to persons 
writing to CAA Aviation Educa- 
tion Service, Reference A-6, De- 
partment of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Detroit May Expand 
Nearby Air Base 

Expansion of Romulus, Mich., 
Army Air Base, to a huge airport 
serving the Detroit area commer- 
cially, is projected by Wayne 
County, Mich., officials, if the army 
cancels its 25-year lease on the 
former Wayne County field, at the 
end of the war. It is assumed that 
the 3rd FerVying Group, Air Trans- 
port Command, now based at 
Romulus, probably would be trans- 
ferred to-Selfridge Field, Mt. Cle- 
mens, if'the lease is canceled. 

► Expansion Plans — LeRoy C. 
Smith, Wayne County Road Com- 
mission chief engineer, has dis- 
closed plans to increase the field 
from its present 1,500 acres to 2,- 
200 acres by condemning and 
purchasing additional land. The 
addition would make possible con- 
struction of three 10,000-foot con- 
crete runways, allowing use of the 
field in any wind. 

Completion of the Willow Run 
expressway, from Detroit to Rom- 
ulus, will put th*e airport, although 
18 miles away, within 25 minutes 
of Detroit city hall. Wayne County 
and the federal government have 
shared equally in expenditure of 
approximately $6,000,000 on the 
airport and its improvements. Ad- 
ditional land purchases are ex- 
pected to cost about $685,000. 

Direction Indicator 

A new direct reading magnetic 
direction indicator compass par- 
ticularly adapted to private air- 
craft and gliders has been devel- 
oped by Autoflight Corp., of 
Burbank, Calif., which reports the 


instrument is the smallest and 
lightest of its kind. 

The azimuth pointer rotates in 
front of a fixed, standard one-and- 
seven-eighths-inch luminous dial, 
graduated every five degrees and 
combines a short time of swing or 
period with a low value of over- 
swing and a high lateral dynamic 
stability. 

The mechanism is permanently 
immersed in compass fluid. Toti 
weight is six ounces. 

Glendale Port Plans 

Post-war plans for Grand Cen- 
tral air terminal, Glendale, Calif.. 
recently purchased by Cal-Aero 
Academy, as disclosed by Maj. 
C. C. Moseley, president, contem- 
plate feeder line operations as 
terminus for various lines, private 
and commercial flying, overhaul 
and repair of engines and aircraft, 
and industrial and manufacturing 
activities by aviation enterprises. 
The airport was recently reopened 
for civilian point-to-point flying 
by the Army and CAA after being 
used previously as a base for fight- 

Curtiss-Wright Technical insti- 
tute, located on the airport, one of 
the oldest and largest CAA-ap- 
proved technical aviation schools 
in the country, was included in 
the purchase. The airport is also 
the site of the Cal-Aero and Mira 
Loma flight academies and of Air- 
craft Industries Co., an engine and 
aircraft servicing organization. 
Nearing completion at the airport 
is an engine test stand, described 
as the largest soundproof test stand 
on the West Coast capable of test- 
ing “engines of the highest horse- 
power ratings.” 
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Hydraulic llVE-llNE Pump 


Makes Controlled Energy Available Instantly 


Simmonds is now the permanent representative and licensee 
in the U. S. A. of Dowty Equipment, Ltd., of England, one of 
the world’s leading developers of hydraulic equipment. The 
Simmonds-Dowty Live-Line Pump is the acknowledged 
standard of hydraulic power for thousands of British air- 
craft and for a number of recent American installations, 
both aircraft and industrial. 

So-called because it maintains constant pressure in the 
hydraulic system, the Live-Line Pump provides (1) instan- 
taneous response, (2) stability of pressure, and (3) flexible 
speed control . . . plus simplification of the hydraulic system. 
It is equally suited for retracting landing gear, moving the 
cutting tool of a lathe, or controlling a bulldozer. 

American made Simmonds-Dowty Live-Line Pumps are 
available now in quantity. Literature upon request. 


Branch Officai: Dayton • Woih/ngfon • Hollywood • Montreal 



Manufacturing Monti: Now Tori 
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Week-End Air Tour 
Post-War Forecast 

Possibilities of post-war pleas- 
ure trips by air were demonstrated 
recently in a leisurely weekend 
flight from Southern California to 
El Paso, Tex. and return, made by 
Noel Hockaday, designer and 
manufacturer, and Capt. Penny 
Rogers, test pilot, in a new Hocka- 
day Comet plane. Flying out of 
Compton, Calif., airport at 8:20 
ajm. Friday under minimum in- 
strument conditions, they returned 
at 3 p.m. the following Monday, 
covering 1,937 air miles in 17 
hours, 40 minutes flying time. 

► Flight Data — Rogers reported 
they averaged 19 miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline, maintained an 
average speed of 113 mph. at 2,000 
rpm., and carried 90 pounds of 
baggage. The Comet previously 
pictured in the News, is powered 
with a 130 hp. Franklin engine, is 
a two-place side-by-side high 
wing monoplane, has top speed of 
145 mph. and may retail at about 
$3,000 when put into volume pro- 
duction, at the Hockaday Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

Rogers said the trip included a 
variety of flying conditions, in- 
cluding one hour, 15 minutes of 
instrument flying, plenty of heat 
over desert areas, a takeoff from 


5,100 feet altitude at Albuquerque, 
N. M., and climbing to above 10,- 
000 feet over mountain passes. 

Plan Macon Program 

Macon’s Georgia Air Clinic, on 
Oct. 3 and 4, planned to formulate 
a post-war aviation program for 
the state and surrounding terri- 
tory, recalls an earlier aviation 
gathering in the same city after 
World War I, the Southeastern 
Aeronautical Congress, in May, 
1919, which featured spectacular 
flying demonstrations and an ex- 
perimental air mail route between 
Macon and Montgomery, Ala. 

► Speakers — Some of aviation’s na- 
tional leaders are on the 1944 
Macon clinic program, whose 
speakers include: Rep. Jennings 
Randolph, of West Virginia; J. 
Wendell Coombs, Washington, 
Aeronautical Training Society 
president; Roscoe Turner, Indian- 
apolis, National Aviation Trades 
Association president; Col. Earle 
L. Johnson, national CAP com- 
mander; Lowell H. Swenson, 
Washington, National Aeronautic 
Association manager; Cody Laird, 
chairman, Georgia Aeronautics 
Advisory Board, and president, 
Southeastern Air Service; W. 
Percy McDonald, director, Ten- 
nessee Bureau of Aeronautics; 
James V. Carmichael, assistant 


manager, Georgia division, Bell 
Aircraft Corp.; Harvey Perkins, 
Atlanta, CAA Region 2 airport su- 
pervisor; W. M. Robertson, CAA 
Region 2 director; Gov. Ellis Am- 
all, and Jack Gray, Atlanta muni- 
cipal airport manager. 

Airline Courses 
Offered Women 

Specialized training necessary 
for air transport operations is re- 
ceiving increasing recognition by 
higher education authorities as evi- 
denced by action of the University 
of Denver in offering a special air- 
line education program for women, 
including practical office experi- 
ence, classroom instruction and 
two hours’ flying time. 

► Airline Cooperate — Cooperating 
with the university are United, 
Continental and Braniff Airways 
and Denver municipal airport. 
Training courses will be conduct- 
ed for positions as hostesses, traffic 
representatives, supervisors, re- 
search and space control agents, 
personnel administrator and sup- 
ply officers. Facilities of the air- 
lines and airport will be used for 
the program. 

In addition, the university is 
offering other airline courses to 
selected groups and a master’s de- 
gree in qirline education. 



CUB SPOTTERS FLY FROM LST: 

First tactical use of an LST (Landing Ship, Tank) as 
an aircraft carrier for Piper Cub reconnaissance 
planes came in the Sicilian invasion, with subsequent 
similar use at Anzio, Italy, and in the U. S. Army in- 
vasion oi Southern France. Before the Sicilian inva- 
sion, a light flight runway, topped with metal landing 


strip mesh, was installed in 36 hours atop the 328 foot 
LST, for a test on Lake Bizerte. The pilot, who had 
never taken off from a carrier before, “took off like a 
bird leaving a tree.” Four Cubs were launched in Si- 
cilian landings to serve as gunfire spotters, as shown 
above from three angles. 
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EACH "BURST OF FIRE" PUTS 12 RIVETS 

(COUNT 'EM TIT it mimr I I ) INTO THIS 
WARPLANE WING... PERFECTLY.. .NOISELESSLY 


Plane production goes at a fast clip when rivets are put in perfectly 
12 at a time. That Kind of speedy riveting, replacing setting individual 
rivets by noisy pneumatic rivet guns is production with a capital ”P”. 
It speeds warplane production and means lower costs to the taxpayer. 



Ryan was foremost in the application of multiple hydraulic riveting 
to aircraft work. These new methods aren’t just "something that 
happened”. Their development at Ryan is the result of far-sighted 
planning of methods to combat the shortage of labor, and get more 
airplanes into the air at our fighting fronts. 



This wholesale riveting technique is new and unique in the industry. 
Cooperation is being extended to other airplane manufacturers in 
giving them full technical information on the advanced "gang rivet- 
ing" methods developed bv Ryan — methods which are symbolic of 
this pioneer company’s leadership in aircraft design and engineering 
for production ... in wartime ana in peacetime. 



RELY ON RYAN TO BUILD WELL 




Ryan Aeronautical Company, 


Council, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMBATANT TYPE AIRPLANES AND EXHAUST MANIFOLD SYSTEMS 
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Manufacturing Costs 
Of Planes Analyzed 

Paper offered at SAE meeting in 

Los Angeles discusses system of 

determining lightplane produc- 
tion expenses. 

Airplane design, stress and 
weight analyses, plant expansion, 
sub-contracting, and particularly 
production scheduling, have been 
intensively developed during the 
war. But there has been little 
time or disposition to concentrate 
on manufacturing cost analysis. 
Even before the war, not much was 
learned about costs in terms of line 
production, because then most air- 
craft building was handcraft. 

A contribution toward closing 
this gap is offered by A. G. Tson- 
gas, chief engineer, and F. S. Ma- 
comber, industrial engineer, of 
Stinson Division, Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft, in a paper titled 
“Cost Planning the Post-War Small 
Airplane,” before the National Air- 
craft Engineering and Production 
Meeting, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, at Los Angeles this 
week. 

► Specialized Group Urged — The 
two engineers propose that the 
manufacturer organize a special- 
ized group, consisting of design en- 
gineers, industrial engineers, tool- 
ing and factory personnel, which 
will assume the responsibility of 
selecting by orderly and detailed 
methods, the most economical 
among several proposed designs. 
They will act as consultants with 
design engineers, and will analyze 


Buyers’ Preference 

A total of 1875 replies to Bel- 
lanca Aircraft Corp.'s survey 
on preference of prospective 
personal plane buyers indi- 
cates the majority want a four- 
place low-wing landplane with 
seaplane float attachments, 
powered with a single aircooled 
engine of 120 to 150 hp. and 
costing $1,500 to $3,000. 

They ask that. the . plane be 
of all-metal construction, have 
a cruising range of 125 to 150 
and a top speed of 140 to 175 
mph. They also call for a 500- 
mile cruising range, favor tri- 
cycle landing gear heavily, and 
want approximately 200 pounds 
luggage capacity. 

Company officials comment- 
ed that the main problem posed 
by the survey was how to build 
a plane to these requirements 
within the cost range. 


the cost of each competing design, 
compare estimated cost per pound 
with similar parts made in the 
past, and follow up to see that 
low cost ideas are used through 
tooling and manufacturing phases 
of production. 

The plan presumes previous 
agreement on the exterior contours 
and general arrangement of the 
body, wings, tail surfaces, and 
landing gear, after wind tunnel 
tests and flights of- prototypes. In 
other words, a design favorable in 
sales and performance charac- 
teristics is turned into the lowest 
possible cost job. 

> Cost Factors Broken Down — To 
take some of the mystery out of 
the term “cost,” the paper breaks 
it down in two groups of direct and 
indirect factors that make up the 
selling price of a typical light air- 



The largest portion of indirect 
costs, the authors say, are directly 
proportional to direct costs; each 
saving in labor, material, or tools 
creates a further saving in over- 
head per ship, and reduces the 
profits and commissions which 
must be made on each. Roughly, 
a dollar saved in direct cost means 
two dollars off the selling price. 
The place to start, say the collabo- 
rating engineers, is on the basic 
cost of material, labor, and tooling, 
and in their 30-page presentation 
they tell how to do it, step by step, 
with detailed data and statistic 
tabulations. 

In their conclusion, Tsongas and 
Macomber warn that, even though 
their cost plan is followed, the sav- 
ing can still be thrown away by 
common blunders. 

New Field Dedicated 

A new $1,250,000 airfield was 
dedicated at Deer Park, Wash. D. 
J. Mackie, chief of airways engi- 
neering branch of the 7th regional 
CAA office at Seattle, presented 
the installation to the town. The 
field has three paved runways, 
each 6,100 feet long and 150 feet 
wide. 


28 Personal Plane 


Companies Listed 

A group of 28 personal aircraft 
builders is often mentioned but sel- 
dom listed in print. The following 
includes companies who previously 
built personal airplanes and com- 
panies who either plan to build 
them or think they might. Expec- 
tations of some of these companies 
have not been published. In gen- 
eral, this list, compiled by the Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, 
names companies who want to be 
included. More may be heard 
from. The first 12 are members of* 1 
the Council: 



• The Bureau of Mines of the De- 
partment of Interior has produced 
a new sound educational motion pic- 
ture, “Airplanes — Their Metals, 

Fuel's and Lubricants,” dealing with 
manufacturing and servicing to- 
day’s commercial aircraft to provide 



all pans VI 

which was produced in cooperation 
with a large petroleum company, 
shows behind-the-scenes events in 
the manufacture and maintenance of 
air liners. 
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OURE, there’s something inspiring about flying — a 
G something that lifts thoughts aloft beyond earth- 
bound tradition. 

As pioneers in the design and production of light 
planes, Taylorcraft has seen the ease of taking off into 
realms of wishful thinking and sometimes pure fantasy. 

But we at Taylorcraft, all of us — designers, engineers, 
production men, and management— believe we must keep 
our feet on the ground while planning future flying for a 
peacetime America. We believe overstatement and the 
promise of dream miracles will only harm and impede 
the future of the light plane industry. 

We suggest that all of us— pilots, instructors, fixed base 


operators, manufacturers, and others interested in flying 
— be cautious in our claims for future planes now in the 
design stage. So don’t over-sell flying— it doesn't need it. 

This does not mean that Taylorcraft is standing still, 
but rather that new Taylorcraft innovations and improve- 
ments will be tempered by practical considerations. 

Oim obligation, as we see it, is to perfect as closely as 
possible, the safe, sure, low-cost plane that will measure 
up to tomorrow’s requirements, without fuss and fanfare 
or circus hullabaloo. 

Taylorcraft is also re-establishing and enlarging its 
national representation and service facilities. Write us 
for more details. 



“U/tyUd'a SuMena o£ Side- Sy- Side /4in-£(tutee 


CORPORATION . ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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TAYLORCRAFT AVIATION 
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The General Electric d-c power system shown 
here not only generates electricity — it also regu- 
lates the voltage and distributes the current 
to every part of the plane. From powerful, 
though small, generators to relays, contactors, 
and switches, this aircraft power system is 
designed and engineered as an integrated whole 
to G-E standards. It is one of several types of 
G-E control and operating systems — power 
supply, speed control, automatic pilot, ignition — 
built for use on United Nations' aircraft. 

As ships increase in complexity, the need for 
automatic operation becomes more pressing — 
to free air-crew members for more important 
duties. The resources of General Electric are 
devoted to the manufacture of such automatic 


systems. Systems that automatically position 
cowl flaps and intercooler shutters, synchronize 
the operation of two or more parts of the ship, 
control armament — take over flight operations 
formerly performed by the ship’s crew. 

The flexibility, reliability, and light weight of 
these G-E systems are reasons why many de- 
signers now make it General Electric when they 
make it automatic. Then, too, aircraft manu- 
facturers will find that man-hours can be saved 
by ordering complete electric systems, engineered 
by one experienced manufacturer. For technical 
information regarding G-E aircraft systems, and 
consultation on contemplated projects involving 
such systems, write to the nearest G-E office. 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Typical G-E components of the D-C POWER SYSTEM 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Expanding Jap Aircraft Industry 
Preparing for Defensive War 

Nipponese shift production schedules to place emphasis on 
new crop of fighter planes rather than bombers in preparation 
for new avalanche from AAF and Naval Air campaign. 


Just as Germany saw the hand- 
writing on the wall and started 
to switch from bombers to im- 
proved fighters in the winter of 
1942-43, so the Japanese, after 
their disastrous air losses in New 
Guinea, the Central Solomons and 
the Gilberts during 1943 have 
been putting in a tremendous ef- 
fort to turn out a new crop of 
fighter planes to defend their in- 
ner citadel against the avalanche 
of Army Air Force and Naval air 
which will soon be launched 
against it. Some months ago the 
Office of War Information an- 
nounced the monthly output of the 
Japanese aircraft industry as be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,400 airplanes. 
Best estimates at present incline 
to a figure of 1,600 per month or 
more, divided between the Japa- 
nese Army Air Force (JAAF) and 
Japanese Navy Air Force (JNAF). 

No breakdown as to types is 
available for release, but probably 
at least 55 to 60 percent are fight- 
ers, and the balance divided be- 
tween bombers, reconnaissance, 
transports and trainers. 

► Jap Air Strength — Despite heavy 
losses inflicted by Admiral Halsey's 
Third Fleet (over 1,000 during the 
month of September, some 420 in 
two days in June, east of the 
Philippines) and several hundreds 
more at longer range by General 
Kenney's Far Eastern Air Forces 
during the past few weeks, the 
overall air strength should lie be- 
tween 5,000 and 6.000 aircraft, 
with first-line strength between 
3,000 and 3,500. Compared with 
a few months ago, this air strength, 
while still scattered over 8 or 10 
main areas, is relatively well con- 
centrated, and will become more 
so as our forces close in on the 
Philippines from Morotai and 
Palau, and possibly on the Bonins 
from the Marianas. 

► Several New Models — There is 


increasing evidence that defen- 
sively the Jap Aii Force is pre- 
paring to pack a considerable 
punch, with a lot of good stuff 
coming up. And why not? There 
is no lack of technical ability, raw- 
materials and labor, coupled with 
a most ingenious system of bits 
and pieces which spreads the work 
over hundreds of localities. Nor 
have Allied forces been able to 
attack the aircraft industry from 
the air as in the case" of Germany. 

All this may change within the 
next few months, but in any case 
Japan has had a solid two years 
to expand and improve her air- 
craft industry based on the lessons 
she learned in 1942. At least half 
a dozen new Army and Navy fight- 
ers are reported as in production. 
► Recognition — In the early days 
of the Pacific war our knowledge 
of Japanese airplanes was in a 
.great state of confusion. All fight- 
ers were just Zeros and all bomb- 
ers Mitsubishis. As a matter of 
fact the great firm of Mitsubishi 
did turn out the medium bombers 
now known as Sally, Nell and 
Betty, the light bomber Lily, and 
the torpedo and dive bombers 
Kate and Val, constituting more 
than 90 percent of the bomber 
force of that period. Some models 
were manufactured by other com- 
panies also, however, including 
Nakajima and Kawasaki, and sys- 
tems attempting to describe the 
Japanese types by using the names 
of the manufacturers, coupling 
with them such year designations 
as 97, 99 or 00 added to the con- 
fusion. 

The term Zero (from 00) simply 
meant that the aircraft had been 
put into production or service in 
the year 1940 (Japanese 2600) and 
“Mitsubishi Zero” could apply to 
a Navy fighter, an Army medium 
bomber, or land-based reconnais- 
sance plane. Discovery of the offi- 


cial Jap names was not as much 
help as might have been expected 
as they were so cumbersome. 

► Adoption of Code Names — Th‘e 
Air Technical Intelligence Unit of 
the Southwest Pacific decided to 
build up its own system which was 
put into effect in July, 1942, and 
quickly adopted in Chungking, 
Pearl Harbor, Washington and 
London as an answer to a spotter's 
prayer. All known Jap airplanes 
were given short, snappy, personal 
names. Fighters and reconnais- 
sance planes were masculine: 
bombers were feminine. The of- 
ficer in charge of the Intelligence 
Unit was from Tennessee, so all 
Jap fighters were labelled with dis- 
tinctly hillbilly code names such as 
Zeke (Navy Zero), Nate (Naka- 
jima fighter), Rufe (Zeke with 
float), Hamp (originally Hap, Zeke 
with clipped wings), etc. Similarly 
the bombers, Nell, Kate, Val, etc. 
These nicknames were publicized 
by the War Department in the 
autumn of 1942. 

Primary consideration was given 
to a name that in one way or an- 
other could be connected with the 
type itself. For example the 
double-tailed Nell could be re- 
membered as the “twin-finned 
belle.” that the recco plane Dinah 
had a nice “linah,” and that Zeke 
sounded like “zero.” As the hill- 
billy names petered out, a few Jap 
fighters were named after some of 
the air force men, and bombers 
after their wives or sweethearts. 
Tony was so' named because of the 
mistaken report that this first in- 
line engined fighter was of Italian 
make. Except far To jo, one of the 
best of the l$3-44 fighters, nick- 
named in Cijuja Where it was first 
spotted, eftl the code names are al- 
lotted by the Allied Air Forces in 
the Southwest Pacific area, but are 
first coordinated with Washington, 
London and India. 

► New System Now in Effect — A 

revision of Allied code names for 
Japanese aircraft has been put in- 
to effect at the Technical Air In- 
telligence Center, Anacostia, 
Washington, D. C. Based on the 
Japanese Army-Navy method for 
designating aircraft according to 
a “model/type” system, the old 
Mark numbers for modification 
changes have been done away with. 
The new system is simpler, more 
consistent, ties in with the Jap 
model designations, and retains the 
short, snappy code names as out- 
lined above. More of this will be- 
come known as the Pacific air war 
roars to a crescendo in the coming 
months. Navigator 
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THE HIGH QUALITY 

Lubric ant 

FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES 



OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


D-X Aviation Oil was developed to meet the needs of military aircraft. 
The “know-how” of more than 30 years’ experience in manufacturing 
top quality lubricants . . . large- resources of selected 100% paraffin 
base crudes ... a progressive research laboratory and one of the 
world's. largest oil refineries . . . combined to produce this superior 
lubricant. Tomorrow,, commercial and privately owned airplanes will 
have the advantage of this leader in fine aviation oils. Inquiries invited. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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PERSONNEL 


Aerco Corp., a subsidiary of Trans- 
america Corp., elected Timothy E. 
Colvin (photo) as president and a 
director. C. A. Herberts, founder 
and president has retired. Colvin 



Timothy E. Colvin 


formerly was vice-president in 
charge of the Burbank division of 
the Aircraft Accessories Corp. Her- 
berts will continue as a director of 
Aerco. 

John H. O'Connell (photo) has been 



months ago to become assistant 
manager of public relations. 

T. G. Noble, member of the plant 
engineering staff of Northwest Air- 
lines, has been appointed NWA re- 
gional field engineer for the Twin 
Cities area and the company’s East- 
ern region between Chicago and 
Billings, Mont. He will have charge 
of new construction and' alterations 
on NWA buildings, grounds and 
equipment. He was resident engi- 
neer for Northwest during the time 
the company operated the aircraft 
modification center at Vandalia, 
Ohio. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Brackenridge, Pa., has appointed 
A. W. Nelson as district sales man- 
ager of their Indianapolis office.- Nel- 
son was formerly district represen- 
tative in Minneapolis. R. C. Presley 
has been transferred from Chicago 
to replace Nelson in Minneapolis. 

A. C. Michaels is returning to his 
pre-war post as superintendent of 
the Gadsen, Ala., plant of Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., after having 
been with Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
at Litchfield Park, Aria. 

Capt. John H. Cassady, former skip- 
per of the aircraft carrier Saratoga, 
has been named a rear admiral. He 
is now on duty in the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

American Export Airlines has named 
Capt. Robert J. Hixson as assistant 
chief pilot in charge of training and 
Capt. Roger G. Folwell as assistant 



Hixson Folwell 

chief pilot in charge of inspection. 
Hixson was a pilot for United Air 
Lines before joining American Ex- 
port in 1942 and received his flight 
training at Kelly Field. Folwell is 
a graduate of Boeing School of 
Aeronautics and also flew for United 
as a first officer. Later he was with 
Continental Air Lines. 

William Maxfield (photo) is new 
superintendent of maintenance for 
Western Air 
Lines and its In- 
land Air Lines 
division. For- 
merly superin- 
tendent of main- 
tenance for 
Transcon- 
tinental and 
Western Air, 
Inc., at Kansas 
City, Maxfield 
will take over his new offices in Los 
Angeles on October 15. Western’s 
former superintendent of mainte- 
nance, John Diggle, will remain 
with the airline’s maintenance de- 
partment in another capacity. 




10-YEAR SPERRY PIN: 


Arthur R. Weckel (left), aeronau- 
tical sales manager of Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co., is awarded a ten-year 
pin by Dr. H. H. Willis, vice-pres- 
ident and general sales manager of 
the company. Weckel joined Sper- 
ry as a sales engineer and was field 
service manager prior to his ap- 
pointment as aeronautical sales 
manager in 1942. 


Allen F. Simmons is Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp.'s new Vultee 
Field division resident director of 
public relations. Assistant director 
of public relations of the corpora- 
tion’s Nashville division for two 
years, he is replacing Jules Billard, 
transferred to the New York offices 
of Hill and Knowlton, Convair pub- 
lic relations counselors. W. E. Mag- 
nuson has been appointed factory 
superintendent of the Vultee Field 
division. He has been assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of major as- 
semblies. 

S. W. Antoville has taken over the 
newly created post of director of 
sales of United 
States Plywood 

president of the 
merly in charge 

ern operations, 
Antoville is es- 
tablishing his of- 
fice at the New 
York headquar- 
ters, where he will direct the cor- 
poration’s post-war sales expansion 
program. 

Pan American Airways has ap- 
pointed S. J. Roll as foreign trade 
counselor and John E. Muhlfeld as 
assistant to the vice-president and 
general traffic manager. Roll for- 
merly was assistant to the vice- 
president and general traffic mana- 
ger with headquarters in New York. 
Muhlfeld has been general traffic 
manager for Pan American-Grace 
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Our new hydraulic wiper assemblies provide the following advantages: 

MUCH FAR LESS ^ EASY TO » SIMPLIFIED . 

LIGHTER " EXPENSIVE * INSTALL*' & COMPACT v 

The new hydraulic motor, though of ample power, is small enough to 
fit in the palm of your hand. There are fewer parts, which means re- 
duced maintenance costs and less man-hours. Also — 


IT'S APPROVED^ IT’S IN PRODUCTION!^ 




I I ICLnjyjjclhl METAL PRODUCTS CO 
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A CHANGE-OVER 



MUST 



*S Government contracts are terminated, millions of 
dollars worth of idle Government and privately-owned 
machinery, precision tools, and other production equip- 
ment will have to be promptly protected against damaging 
rust for periods ranging from weeks to years. 

That is why Texaco Rustproof Compounds and other Texaco 
rust preventives should be available for prompt use when 
change-over time arrives. These effective products meet 
Government specifications for exterior and interior appli- 
cation, and are available for immediate delivery. By order- 
ing NOW you Will eliminate possible last-minute delays 
and disappointments. 

For exterior application, Texaco Rustproof Compounds 
provide penetrating, self-sealing films which are not only 
waterproof but highly resistant to chemicals and fumes. 
Easily applied with brush or spray gun, they remain soft, 
healing over any scratches and abrasions. Texaco Rust- 
proof Compounds are long lasting and very ec'onomical. 

In many cases where rusting already exists, costly chip- 
ping and scaling is eliminated because Texaco Rustproof 
Compounds penetrate and loosen the scale so thoroughly 
that removal is greatly facilitated. 

Texaco Rustproof Compounds have proven highly success- 
ful in protecting all types of parts and equipment from 
weather and salt water in overseas shipments. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service and Texaco 
Products for interior and exterior rustproofing are available 
to you through more than 2 300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States. The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., 
New York, 17, N. Y. 


FREE) Send for this 36-page booklet 
today. Tells how Texaco Rustproof 
Compounds prevent rust, where and 
howto apply them and why they are 
so successful. A single suggestion 
in this booklet may save thousands 
of dollars. 



E X A C O Rustproofing Products 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT— CBS 
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HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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Airways in Lima, Peru. He trans- 
ferred to Pan American in August 
of this year. 



ental Air 
I Lines, Inc., to 
1 work on special 
I assignments, in- 
I eluding prepara- 
n of estimates 
d renegotia- 
n data. Chad- 
wick has joined 
5 Continental af- 
*r having been 
1 the comptrol- 
ler’s office of Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc., as contract su- 
pervisor and staff assistant. 


F. G. Malbeuf is now assistant direc- 
tor of public information for Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc. He has been re- 
gional director for the eastern re- 
gion of American with offices in New 
York. Malbeuf’s headquarters will 
be in the general offices of the air- 


Hartwell Aviation Supply Co., ap- 
points Ted Beck as chief engineer 
and Robert L. Muth as sales devel- 
opment engineer. Beck was chief 
division engineer at Dallas for North 


TWA OFFICIAL HONORED: 

R. D. Muir (left), acting chief of 
the Division of Protocol of the 
State Department, presented Otis 
Bryan, Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air, Inc. vice-president, with a 
gold watch in the name of Ismet 
Inonu, president of the Republic of 
Turkey. The Turkish president 
sent the watch to commemorate 
his flight from Ankara to Cairo to 
attend a conference with President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. Bryan, who was on 
active army duty in the Air Forces, 
was captain of the plane that car- 
ried Inonu. 


Muth Beck 

American Aviation, Inc., and has 
been in aviation manufacturing since 
1928. He has worked with The 
Glenn L. Martin Co., the Great 
Lakes Aircraft Co., and Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Inc. Muth was with Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., before 
joining Hartwell in 1943. 

New research executive at Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane division research 
laboratory is James C. Evans, who 
will act as assistant to Dr. C. C. Fur- 
nas, director. Evans will continue in 
his capacity as assistant secretary of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Brig. Gen. William W. Welsh has 
been appointed assistant chief of 
staff for training in the Army Air 
Forces, succeeding Maj. Gen. Rob- 
ert W. Harper, who has received an 
undisclosed overseas assignment. 

Reginald E. Gillmor, president of 
the Sperry Gyroscope Co., and Har- 
ry F. Vickers, president of Vickers, 
Inc., have been elected vice-presi- 


dents of Sperry Corp., parent or- 
ganization of the two companies. 
They will continue as heads of their 
respective subsidiary companies. 

William A. Cooke has been named 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions of the Burbank Division of 
Aircraft Accessories Corp., replac- 
ing Timothy E. Colvin who resigned. 

Pacific Engineering Corp. has ap- 
pointed Don A. Imus, shop superin- 
tendent; Ambrose Wirkus, assistant 
shop superintendent, and Charles 
Roth, purchasing agent. 

Maj. R. H. Mayo, designer of the 
pick-a-back plane, has been appoint- 
ed air technical adviser to Shipping 
Airlines, Ltd. This company recently 
was formed by a number of British 
shipping companies to operate air 
services between Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe. 

Col. Jergen B. Olson has taken over 
command of Blackland Army Air 
Field at Waco, succeeding Lieut. Col. 
Fred H. Bounds. Colonel Olson has 
been in command of the AAF field 
at Garden City, Kan. 

Aircraft War Production Council, 
West Coast, has named F. Thomas 
Humphrey, flyer in the last world 
war and publisher of Portland, Ore. 
He has been on leave as associate 
editor of the Journal in Portland as 
director in the Portland-Vancouver 


area of the President’s Committee 
for Congested Areas. 

Dwight Howard Eddy has been ap- 
pointed district traffic manager for 
Braniff Airways 
in Oklahoma 
City, replacing 
A1 Wolfle, who 
will remain with 
the company in 
another capacity. 
Eddy was previ- 
ously employed 
by Transconti- 
nental and West- 

Kansas City. He was a business ad- 
ministration major at the University 
of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 



TELLING THE WORLD 


• Charles H. Gale and Associates, 
New York, has been appointed pub- 
lic relations counsel of Luscombe 
Airplane Corp., Trenton, N. J. 

• Describing the round-the-world 
route it plans to operate after the 
war. Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc., has placed a 1,000-line 
to full-page size ad in 22 newspapers 
in 14 cities. The ad was the fourth 
of a series of six institutional ads 
signed by Jack Frye, TWA presi- 
dent. Arthur Kudner, Inc., is the 
agency. 

• United Air Lines scheduled a 
1,000-line ad to appear in New York 
newspapers, headlined, "The Sailor 
on Flight 3.” Copy tells how a stew- 
ardess on the line cared for a service 
man with pneumonia. N. W. Ayer 
and Son, Chicago, is agency. 

• Parks Air College, East St. Louis, 
111., is now replating one page of its 
monthly house organ Parks Air News 
and mailing it to Boy Scouts and 
other young people. The replated 
page is filled with news of interest 
to the readers. 

• United Air Lines, Chicago, has 
begun an advertising campaign ad- 
dressed exclusively to women. Full- 
page advertisemnts run monthly in 
Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar, in addi- 
tion to an accelerated schedule in 
Women’s Wear Daily. Copy in the 
initial ad, titled “Why Women Fly,” 
features the interest women have in 
air travel. N. W. Ayer and Son is 
handling the campaign. 

• Roger C. Fleming, for more than 
a year the regional director for 
General Motors department of public 
relations in Indianapolis, has been 
appointed director of advertising 
and public relations for the Allison 
Division of General Motors. He has 
been in the public relations depart- 
ment of the company since 1938 and 
replaces Volney B. Fowler, who has 
been transferred to the Electro- 
Motive division. Fleming will also 
handle the national public relations 
recently directed by Francis Walton 
through Arthur Kudner, Inc., Al- 
lison's advertising agency. 
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"TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN NEW USES FOR MODERN, 
VERSATILE VIBRATOR POWER SUPPLIES” 
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menc will do many important jobs . . . The most significant new' E-L 
development is the perfection of an electrical currenc division circuit 
between vibrator contacts. This has made possible an enormous in- 
crease in output capacity, to as much as 1500 watts at present! 

For the transit field. Electronic Laboratories offer four patented cur- 
rent conversion systems for fluorescent lighting in all types of vehicles. 
These systems will operate any type or size fluorescent lamp, either hot 
or cold cathode, as well as any number of lamps. 

E-L is ready now to bring you the ' ' ' ' ' 

’’ n planes, tr _, 

, ; and outpul 

:r Supplies may be designed to supply ... , 
needed wave form. They are efficient and long-lived and economy is 
assured with the minimum of maintenance. E-L design engineering 
service will design a Vibrator Power Supply to meet specific require- 
ments in size, weight and voltagi 





E-L STANDARD ELECTRONIC TIMER 
MODEL S-1372 

For flashing wing lights on aircraft. Engi- 
neered to operate at high altitude, over a 
temperature range of -55°C to +65°C and 
towithstand 10 G vibrations. Characteristics- 
Input voltage, 28 v. DC; Output voltage, 
28 v. DCat 5 amperes; Flashing frequency, 40 

Dimemims: 7!ix4!4x2M in. Weight: 1 lb., 15 oz. 



VIBRATOS POWER SUPPLIES fl 


LABORATORIES INC. 


0, COMMUNICATIONS, AND ELECTRIC MOTOR OPERATION • ELECTRIC, ELECTRONIC AND OTHER EQUIP, 








WITH AUTOMATIC SIGHT RECORDER 


As familiar as the Fairchild aerial cameras found in the camera bays of our combat 
planes, is the SEXTANT used in the planes' astral dome for celestial navigation. 
It’s made by Fairchild, too! 

For Fairchild also is leader in the manufacture of these critical instruments . . . 
more of them being produced for our air services than all other types combined. 

Based on designs suggested by U. S. Army Engineers, the Fairchild SEXTANT 
is distinguished by its extreme compactness and light weight, and its skillful 
“balance'' for handling ease. An improved air reservoir chamber has been provided, 
too, the bubble now remaining "stable" during the entire sighting cycle. And 
recording of the consecutive sights has been made automatic, with the duration of 
the sighting cycle optional. 

Thus in SEXTANTS, too, Fairchild leadership stems from its development 
policy of engineering from bedrock, and supplementing sound design with precise 
manufacture and craftsmanship. Look for many of these Fairchild developments 
. . . optical as well as electronic ... to find widespread industrial application when 
"tomorrow” comes. 




CAMERA 


AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


levard, Jamaica 1. N. Y. • New York Office: 475 Tenth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Treasury Dept. Ruling Paves Way 
For Plane Industry Reconversion 

Decision that company-owned materials may be sold to U. S. 
for $1 and losses entered for tax purposes permits immediate 
disposal of large quantities of excess inventories under ware- 
housing plan. 


Another major hurdle to order- 
ly demobilization and reconver- 
sion of the aircraft industry has 
been removed with a ruling of the 
Treasury Department that com- 
pany-owned excess materials can 
be sold to the government for $1 
and inventory losses entered for 
tax purposes. The ruling was 
sought in mid- July (Aviation 
News, July 17) and was made on 
recommendation of the Surplus 
War Property Administration. 

The effect of the ruling is to 
permit immediate disposal of large 
quantities of excess inventories 
under the warehousing plan now 
in operation for government- 
owned excess supplies. It will per- 
mit orderly marketing of the ma- 
terials and will remove a capital 
burden of possibly as much as 
$40,000,000 from the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

► U. S. Materials Transferred — 
Government-owned materials have 
been transferred under the ware- 
housing plan since Aug. 1, but 
supplies in this category comprised 
only about 60 percent of the total. 
The remaining 40 percent will now 
be absorbed, and spokesmen for 
the National Aircraft War Produc- 
tion Council say most of the in- 
ventories included in the new plan 
will be moved out of the way while 
the market can readily absorb it. 
It has previously been estimated 
that surplus in the two categories 
would total $100,000,000. Its re- 
lease now not only aids in the air- 
craft industry’s complex reconver- 
sion problem but in addition will 
move materials that the general 
market has indicated can be read- 
ily absorbed. 

Sale of inventories already seg- 
regated and turned over to the 
Metals Reserve Co., RFC subsidi- 
ary, has been much better than 
most persons concerned expected, 
and the loosening of restrictions on 
civilian production is expected to 


increase the flow. More distribu- 
tors have been added to the pro- 
gram — with almost 40 now par- 
ticipating — as experience indicated 
the program was desirable. 

Virtually 80 percent of the hard- 
ware and 50 percent of the steel 
reported to Metals Reserve has 
been shipped. Copper has not 
proved a problem and is moving 

► Aluminum — Only sour spot in 
the marketing plan has been alu- 
minum, of which only some 12 per- 
cent has been sold. One-third of 
aluminum supplies other than ex- 
trusions has been sold, but extru- 
sions represent some 40 percent 
of the total and are virtually non- 
salable. Aluminum at best is a 
drug on the market today and air- 
craft aluminum does not lend it- 
self readily to civilian production 
because of its high requirements of 
quality, weight and alloy. Some 20 
percent of the aluminum tubing re- 
ported has been sold. It is antici- 
pated that aluminum may be with- 
drawn from the warehousing plan 
and disposed of in some other way. 

The new Treasury Department 
ruling was made specifically in 
favor of North American Aviation 
and approved contracts must be 
consummated individually by other 
companies operating on a fixed- 
price contract. Copies of the North 
American contract ruling have 
been sent to Consolidated Vultee, 
Curtiss-Wright, Eastern Aircraft 
Division of General.Motors and the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. These com- 
panies have approved the sub- 
stance of the contract and are ex- 
pected to complete similar con- 
tracts with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. — W. G. K. 


• National Airlines, Inc., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has appointed the M. H. 
Hackett Co., to handle its adver- 
tising in the eastern area. 


H. P. Nelson Leaves 

Henry P. Nelson, Materials Co- 
ordinator of the National Aircraft 
War Production Council for the 
past year, is returning to Inter- 
national Harvester Co., with offices 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Nelson first entered the air- 
craft war production picture when 
given a 60-day leave of absence 
to assist the War Production Board. 



Henry P. Nelson 


From there he was sent by the 
Army Air Forces to Los Angeles in 
connection with the aircraft pro- 
gram and later joined the West 
Coast Aircraft War Production 
Council before coming to the 
Washington central office. 

► Program Established — Not only 
has Nelson borne a large part of 
the responsibility for the flow of 
materials to the aircraft industry 
through the war, but his work over 
the past few months has resulted 
in the channeling of excess inven- 
tories out of the aircraft plants in- 
to other industry, establishing a 
program that aviation circles be- 
lieve will greatly facilitate recon- 
version of the industry. 

That job done, he has been re- 
called by International Harvester, 
where he was manager of produc- 
tion before coming into war ser- 

McDonnell Retools 

McDonnell Aircraft is retooling 
for manufacture of anti-drag cowls 
and leading edge sections for the 
Douglas C-54 Skymaster trans- 

The company recently com- 
pleted its contract for A-20 cowls 
and manufacturing, as before, will 
entail considerable spot welding 
as well as some flush welding work. 
McDonnell has started assembly 
operations for the leading edges. 
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Super Gases Studied 
For Post-War Use 

Expected to bring shorter take- 
off, faster climb, speed and great- 
er loading capacity. 

New higher-octane rating gaso- 
lines, developed by the petroleum 
industry for military aircraft, are 
the subject of hopeful anticipation 
by the commercial aviation indus- 
try for post-war uses which may 
be expected to step up aircraft 
performance in shorter takeoffs, 
faster climb, higher ceiling, faster 
cruising speed and greater load 
carrying. 

Recently the Air Technical Ser- 
vice Command at Wright Field 
disclosed that a new super-gaso- 
line had been developed for use 
in the B-29 Superfortress. Point- 
ing out that present standard fuel 
for the AAF is 100/130 rating, the 
announcement indicated that the 
new super-fuel was considerably 
better. The rating means a 100 
octane rating for normal cruising 
with flash performance of 130 oc- 
tane rating during takeoff or com- 
bat. 

► Airline Tests Made — Pre-war air- 
liners for the most part used 87 
octane gasoline, with some airline 
fuel as high as 92 octane rating. 
Tests conducted with 87 octane 
fuel as against 100 octane fuel, 
show that a plane can carry a 
load 5,000 pounds greater, on a 
1,000 mile flight, with the higher 
octane fuel. 

The ATSC announcement indi- 
cated that a change from present 
Army aviation fuel to the still 
higher octane ratings was impeded 
by the demand for huge quantities 
of gasoline immediately. However, 
some supergasoline is now being 
produced and it is hoped that soon 
it will be forthcoming in large 
quantities. 

► Price Cut Expected — Post-war 
estimates from petroleum research 
experts indicate top quality gaso- 
line price will be lower than be- 
fore the war. While peacetime 
aviation gasoline demand is ex- 
pected to shrink to less than 150,- 
000 barrels a day, as against a 
present output of more than 500,- 
000, the drop in volume will be 
offset at least partly in figuring 
cost, by abandonment of high cost 
producing units now in operation 
because of the war emergency, in 
favor of more economical units. 

The industry expects to meet 
demands for a high octane fuel 
with a very high flash point, mak- 
ing it difficult to ignite by an open 



EQUIPMENT LAB CHIEF: 

Col. George V. Holloman, chief of 
Equipment Laboratory, AAF Air 
Technical Service Command, 
Wright Field, Dayton, who directs 
activities of more than 600 Army 
and civilian engineers, in develop- 
ing AAF electrical systems, air- 
craft instruments, special weap- 
ons, training devices, maintenance 
equipment, special vehicles, etc. 
Holloman was co-inventor of the 
first fully automatic landing sys- 
tem for aircraft, and in 193 7 pilot- 
ed the first plane to make a com- 
pletely automatic landing. The 
achievement won the Mackay tro- 
phy and the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. His other developments in- 
clude an electric throttle control, 
an automatic altitude control de- 
vice which opens and closes a 
switch at any selected altitude, a 
radio-controlled target plane, a 
mechanical signal control for radio 
ranges, an automatic radio range 
for instruction, an automatic in- 
strument landing transmitter unit 
and a number of secret weapons. 
He has been assigned to Wright 
Field since 1931. 


flame, an important safety im- 
provement. 

► Grades — Airports may carry as 
many as three grades of aviation 
fuel, or if demands for various 
grades warrants, may operate gas- 
oline blending plants at the air- 
ports, to suit the customer’s de- 

Another post-war development 
which eventually will emerge, will 
be a new yardstick for rating air- 
craft fuel to replace the present 
octane rating system. Under the 
octane system, 100 octane fuel is 
theoretically as good as can be 
developed, yet some fuels now de- 
veloped, and certainly the new 
supergasoline, are far beyond this 


Australian Output 
Tops 2,500 Mark 

Production, started in 1939, in- 
cludes types ranging from train- 
ers and ambulance planes to tor- 
pedo-carrying bombers. 

Starting practically from scratch 
in 1939 with aircraft construction 
just beginning and no component 
parts industry to feed it, Australia 
has produced more than 2.500 
planes ranging from trainers and 
ambulance planes to torpedo-car- 
rying medium bombers. 

Largest single project was the 
two-engine Beaufort bomber, 
manufacture of which has now 
given way to the Beaufighter. Ori- 
ginally, dies, jigs and engines for 
the Beaufort were to have been 
imported from Britain, but this 
plan had to be abandoned after 
Dunkerque. Consequently, when 
the first Beaufort was completed 
in July, 1941, it was an entirely 
Australian version, including twin 
row l,20Ohp. Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
engines built by the Common- 
wealth Aircraft Corp. By Novem- 
ber. 1943, the Department of Air- 
craft Production, maker of the 
Beaufort, had passed the 500 
mark. 

► Incorporated in 1936 — CAC was 
the first Australian aircraft manu- 
facturer, incorporating in 1936. Its 
first service type, the North Amer- 
ican Harvard trainer, called Wir- 
raway, was test-hopped only five 
months before war began. For 
months after Pearl Harbor, the 
Wirraway was used as a fighter, 
and even as a dive-bomber. Before 
the completion of the Wirraway 
program this year, the de Havil- 
land Aircraft Co. also made this 
type. 

Other aircraft manufactured in 
Australia are the Mosquito, Mus- 
tang, and two all-Australian de- 
signed craft, the Boomerang fight- 
er and a twin-engined bomber 
carrying two torpedoes. A plant 
is being erected in New South 
Wales for production of an Aus- 
tralian-designed high-powered liq- 
uid-cooled engine. 

Adel Deliveries 

Delivery of $11,000,000 worth of 
hydraulics equipment during the 
eight months ending Aug. 31 is re- 
ported by Adel Precision Products 
Co., Burbank, by Ray Ellinwood, 
president. Company's production 
is wholly military and devoted to 
military aircraft accessories. 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


ALTINIZED 

PISTON RINGS 

PISTONS. ..PINS.., 
HARDENED AND GROUND PARTS 

McQuay-Norris is definitely air-minded. We are 
now suppliers of precision parts to the world’s 
largest makers of aircraft motors. Our 34 years’ 
experience in precision manufacture enables us 
to meet every demand of modern aviation for 
sturdy, unfailing precision parts. Your inquiries 
are invited. 




PARTS FOR 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Piston Rings 
Oil Sealing Rings 
Supercharger Rings 
Carburetor Parts 
Machined Aluminum Pisions 
Piston Pins 

Counterweight Cheek Pins 
Machined Magnesium Parts 
Cylinder Hold Down Nuts 
Hardened and Ground Parts 


PARTS FOR 

PROPELLER ASSEMBLY 

Machined Magnesium Parts 
Piston Rings 

EQUIPMENT FOR 
MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT 

Pistons for Oxygen 
Compressor 

Piston Rings for Oxygen 
Compressor 

Pins for Oxygen Compressor 
Pistons for Air Compressor 
Pins for Air Compressor 
Piston Rings for Air 
Compressor 

LANDING GEAR PARTS 
Machined Aluminum Pistons 
Piston Rings 

Hardened and Ground Parts 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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Production Begun 
On Long Range P-47 

Operations on new Thunderbolt 

expected to be at full schedule 

by February. 

Trend of military operations is 
emphasized by disclosure that Re- 
public Aviation is starting produc- 
tion on a new, long-range model 
of the P-47 Thunderbolt, with full 
production by February. 

Modifications designed to fit the 
Thunderbolt for new assignments 
in the Pacific are of course re- 
stricted. As a result of the sched- 
ule for the new models, produc- 
tion of the current Thunderbolt 
will be cut back. Orders for the 
new model are not so large as for 
the present type, but company of- 
ficials are seeking additional work- 
ers rather than expecting separa- 
tions. 

► 10,000th Produced — Reports of 
production of the new model came 
almost simultaneously with the 
announcement that the 10,000th 
P-47 Thunderbolt was off the as- 
sembly line at the Farmingdale, 
L. I., plant, just two and a half 
years after the first Thunderbolt 
was delivered to the Army. 

Republic was building P-43 
Lancers for the Army when the 
Army Board in June, 1940, out- 
lined the need of a faster, more 
powerful fighter. The experimen- 
tal model of the P-47 was flown 
from Farmingdale to Mitchel 
Field May 6, 1941. Production got 
under way during the following 
November and the first Thunder- 
bolt was delivered to the Army 
Mar. 18, 1942. 

► Measurements — Thunderbolt 
measurements are: Weight, more 
than seven tons loaded: Wing- 
spread, 41 feet; speed, more than 
425 mph; power-plant, 2,000 hp, 
18-cylinder Pratt & Whitney Dou- 
ble Wasp engine; armament, eight 
50-caliber machine guns; bomb 
load, 2,000 pounds. The P-47 is a 
fighter-bomber, equally effective 
as an escort fighter at high alti- 
tudes or in dive-bombing and 
strafing in connection with ground 
operations. 

Steadily improved by engineer- 
ing changes dictated by combat 
experience and changing require- 
ments, the P-47 has taken on add- 
ed features, including water 
injection, external fuel tanks, im- 
proved turbo, improved propeller, 
bubble canopy, increased internal 
fuel capacity and dive flaps. 



PLASTIC ’COPTER CABIN: 

Structure of the Sikorsky R-6 heli- 
copter is fiberglas, laminated with 
thermo-setting resin. The material 
was developed and is produced by 
the United States Rubber Co., 
weighs only half as much as alu- 
minum of same thickness. It com- 
bines light weight with great ten- 
sile strength, rigidity, ability to 
withstand strains and excessive 
vibration. 


Nutt Quits Wright 

Arthur Nutt, vice-president of 
engineering, has resigned from 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. He - 
joined Wright in 1930, when he 
became vice-president shortly af- 
ter the merger late in 1929 of 
Curtiss and Wright interests. Nutt 
had been with Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Co., in Buffalo since 
1916. 

► Co-Ordinated War Projects — A 

past president of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Nutt has 
been active during this war in co- 
ordinating war research projects 
and served on many engineering 
committees and councils engaged 
in war research and standardiza- 
tion work. 

Prior to the war, Nutt traveled 
extensively in Europe and Asia 
studying aircraft engines and gen- 
eral aviation trends. 

De Havilland Shuffle 

Control of de Havilland Aircraft 
of Canada, Ltd., has been trans- 
ferred to a board composed of Rob- 
ert A. Laidlaw, J. Douglas Woods 
and Bethune L. Smuth as a result 
of the resignation of J. Grant 


Glassco, controller of the company 
for the Canadian government since 
June, 1943. 

Wildcat Schedules 
Cut; Avengers Up 

An increase in schedules of TBM 
Avenger torpedo bombers and a 
decrease in FM-2 Wildcat fighters 
for the Navy has been set for the 
Eastern Aircraft division of Gen- 
eral Motors, which makes these 
Grumman aircraft. 

The monthly schedule of Wild- 
cats remained at peak through last 
month, while the gradual increase 
in the Avenger schedule is now in 
operation and should reach a new 
high by the first of the year. 

► Attrition Rate Low — The number 
of employes of the Linden plant 
who will be affected by the Wild- 
cat cutback has not been estimated 
but Eastern Aircraft officials ex- 
pect many of them will be shifted 
to the Trenton and Tarrytown 
plants. The Wildcat has had an un- 
expectedly low combat attrition 

Canadian Car Schedule 

Canadian Car & Foundry will 
maintain its aircraft division at 
Fort William, Ont., in continuous 
operation throughout 1945, it was 
announced at the plant recently 
by C. D. Howe, Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply Minister. The 
plant is producing Curtiss Hell- 
diners for the U. S. Navy and the 
company plans in addition to take 
over the Royal Canadian Air Force 
elementary flying training school 
at Fort William for use in the Hell- 
diner contract. 

Mosquito Contract 

Contract for production of 25 
Mosquito fuselages monthly, in 
addition to the output of Anson V 
fuselages, has been given to Cock- 
shutt Moulded Aircraft, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. The Mosquito is 
produced by de Havilland Aircraft 
of Canada, Toronto, with subcon- 
tracting of fuselages and wings 
and tail assembly at plants 
throughout the Dominion. 

It is expected that the Anson 
fuselage production will be com- 
pleted about the end of the year 
with the finishing of the aircraft 
training program in Canada and 
that Mosquito fuselage output will 
be stepped up accordingly at Cock- 
shutt. 
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• The Link Crew Navigation Trainer simulates the flight char - 
acterislics of our big aircraft, even to reproducing the stars by 
which Super Fortress navigators check their courses on missions 
over thousands of miles of laud astd water, far into the night. 
With full complement of modem aircraft instruments, fuselage 

The "CNT" was developed by Link for the air forces of the 
United Nations. 



the long-guarded secrecy of Sasebo, important 
base since 1886 of the Japanese Imperial Navy, was 
rudely shattered July 7, 1944. At dusk on that day, 
there suddenly appeared in the sky above Sasebo a 
strong formation of American bombers. From each 
plane, in quick succession, hurtled tons of demolition 
and incendiary bombs. 

Great Boeing Super Fortresses "hit Sasebo on the 
nose” after flying from Chinese bases, well over 1,000 
miles away. Yawata and Omura war industries were 
also visited, destructively. All the American planes 

This historic flight was a marvel of preparation and 
navigation. Such missions, which involve exacting 
problems of navigation, are well rehearsed long be- 
fore takeoff, in the Link Crew Navigation Trainer 
on the ground. 


Link 

Aviation Devices, Ine. 

BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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FINANCIAL 

Equipment Commitments Focus 
Attention on Airline Financing 

United, Eastern and American, with contracts for new Doug- 
las aircraft, will have little difficulty in meeting obligations. 


Recent commitments aggregat- 
ing more than $50,000,000 for new 
equipment by three of the airlines 
again focuses attention on the in- 
dustry’s financing problems. 

United Air Lines, purchasing 15 
Douglas DC-4's and 20 DC-6’s, is 
called on to meet an obligation of 
approximately $18,000,000. The 
line also is considering purchasing 
15 DC-6's additional, which would 
entail an indicated expenditure of 
more than $8,775,000. 

► Preferred Stock Issued — It was 
only in January of this year that 
United raised about $10,200,000, 
earmarked for expansion, through 
a new preferred stock issue. To 
this can be added $2,910,715 in a 
special plane replacement fund 
realized from sales of equipment. 
As of Dec. 31, 1943, the company 
had net working capital of $11,- 
249,696. Based on the trend of 
earnings and depreciation charges, 
net current assets should be im- 
proved by an additional $5,750,000 
for the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1944. 

Summarized, this makes more- 
than $30,000,000 currently avail- 
able. Of course, normal operations 
will require a substantial working 
capital balance, and expansion in 
Mexico or elsewhere will require 
capital outlays not now known. 

If the carrier does not run into 
any deficit operations during the 
ensuing 12 months, based on the 
foregoing projection, it is difficult 
to see any need for United to seek 
$25,000,000 in the near future sole- 
ly for the planes announced on or- 
der and contemplated. 

► Eastern — -The purchase of 8 to 10 
planes, in the discussion stage, by 
Eastern should also not prove a 
serious drain on that carrier's 
financial resources. As of Dec. 31, 
1943, Eastern showed working cap- 
ital of $13,548,572. Earnings and 
depreciation charges for the first 
nine months of this year should 
add approximately $1,750,000. The 
indicated cost for the new planes. 


at the maximum, should not ex- 
ceed $5,850,000. 

American Airlines, on the other 
hand, is clearly faced with a 
financing problem should it be 
called upon to take immediate de- 
livery of the entire lot of 25 
DC-4’s and 30 DC-6's. Such pur- 
chase would run to approximately 
$25,175,000. As of Dec. 31, 1943. 
American had net working capital 
of $16,540,138. Earnings and de- 
preciation charges for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1944, 
should contribute about $4,500,000 
additional. 

► $3,000,000 Outlay — American, 
moreover, is faced with an outlay 
of $3,000,000 for purchase of a 
controlling interest in American 
Export Airlines, should this trans- 
action be approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Other capital 
expenditures probably will be in- 
curred by American if its expan- 
sion program, domestic or foreign, 
makes any tangible progress. 

American has not disclosed its 
financing program but little diffi- 
culty should be encountered in 
meeting the equipment financial 
outlays for this and other carriers. 

C. Bedell Monro, president of 
PCA, recently disclosed that if his 
company were successful inp ob- 
taining new route mileage applied 
for, about fifteen to twenty new 
ships will be required by the end 
of 1945. He indicated funds would 
be obtained through some equity 
financing as well as issuance of 
equipment trust certificates or use 
of conditional sales contracts. 

► Equipment Trusts — It is likely 
that the extensive use of equip- 
ment trust paper will make its ap- 
pearance with these large scale 
purchases. The merits of this type 
of financing are well regarded. It 
permits the raising of capital when 
needed at low cost without serious 
unbalancing of underlying equity 
structures. 

As an interesting sidelight, it is 
noteworthy that existing planes 


are carried at drastically low 
valuations among the carriers. For 
instance, United Air Lines, as of 
Dec. 31, 1943, owned 33 planes 
which it showed as having a net 
depreciated valuation of $1,421,- 
054 or about $43,000 average for 
one. American, similarly, showed 
a net valuation of $1,210,712 for 
47 planes with an average of about 
$25,750 per plane. 

These planes undoubtedly have 
seen many years of service but the 
excellent system of maintenance 
has kept them in fine operating 
condition. It is probable that very 
few of the original parts remain 
in these planes, having been re- 
placed in the overhaul processes. 
These low valuations in the balance 
sheets are a source of hidden 
strength. In the first place, the 
carriers are not burdened with 
high-cost existing equipment 
which in itself discourages new 
and improved fleets. Further, as 
these old planes are sold, it is like- 
ly some profit may accrue to the 
carriers involved. 

Financial Reports 

► Lockheed Aircraft Corp. directors 
have voted an interim dividend of 
50 cents per share payable to 
stockholders of record on Sept. 16. 
The declaration is in line with 
Lockheed's policy of voting divi- 
dends from time to time as condi- 
tions warrant, according to Robert 
E. Gross, president, and does not 
establish a schedule for payments 
in the future. 

► Sperry Corp. reports net income 
for the six months ended June 30 
of $4,413,287, equal to $2.19 a 
share compared with $4,242,813 or 
$2.11 a share for the 1943 period. 
T. A. Morgan, president, notes 
that shipments for the first half of 
this year are about 8 percent less 
than for the first six months of 
1943. 

► Solar Manufacturing Corp. for 
five months ended May 31, last, 
reports net profit of $176,317 or 
78 cents a share. For the full year 
1943 the company reported net 
profit of $357,187 or $1.59 a share. 

Airplane and Marine Instru- 
ments, Inc., for six months ending 
June 30, last, reports net profit of 
$293,185, after $400,000 provision 
for taxes and renegotiation, equal 
to $1.29 each on 228,150 shares. In 
the full year 1943, net was $149,- 
805 or 66 cents a share. 

► McDonnell Aircraft Corp. de- 
clared dividend of $1.50 per share 
on the $6.00 preferred stock, pay- 
able Oct. 2. 1944 to stock of record 
Sept. 25. 
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ts one of we reasons 
you can c/o year Jo6 s, 


Scotch tape holds a row t^Tfvat&in place for you, doesn't it, 
Rosie . . . multiplies production On ydntojital job? And there 
are thousands of war or civilian uses for suclf thpg^ObviousIy, 
production mustn't be interrupted.- • 

And that's where Bowser Exact Liquid Control comes in. One 1 ' 
of America's largest producers useSTfow^cr Meters to measure 
precisely the various ingredients of the adhesive and also the 
flow of adhesive on the.backirfg materials. 

Another problem — rust in the solvent caused backing sheets To-.-. : 
tear. Frequent costly shutdowns were licked by a Bowser Filter. > 
In other departments, Bowser Lubrication and Filtration units-/ 
Fuel Oil Meters, etc., are doing work that couldn't be done 
as well, if at all, by any other method. 

Airport Fueling Systems are another phase of Bowser Exact 
Liquid Control giving superior performance around the world, 
even under the most extreme conditions. Bowser dominates for 
these reasons: 

Complete Range of Equipment — Above-ground and under-ground 
systems up to 4,000 g. p. m. capacity. Marine, mobile, portable 
and centralized types for virtually every possible need.. Specially 


Accurate Measurement— Bowser's famous Xacto Meter measures 
and records every drop of fuel before it is dispensed. 

Clean, Dry, Safe Fuel — Impurities and free moisture are removed 
while the fuel is being dispensed— conclusive assurance of clean, 
dry, safe fuel 

Scrv-A-Plane — For medium and smaller airports, or for fueling 
smaller planes. Bowser's compact, durable, easily installed Scrv- 
A-Plane is a complete airport service station, self-contained. 
AVIATION DIVISION, Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
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TRANSPORT 


Others Expected to Follow A A 
In Filing New Low Cargo Tariffs 

Interest of traffic and freight men in proposed rate reductions 
believed to presage general move toward development of vol- 
ume business through slashing of costs. 

By DANIEL S. WENTZ II 


The intense study airline traffic 
and cargo men are giving to the 
schedule of air freight tariffs filed 
by American Airlines with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board indicates 
other domestic carriers are pre- 
paring to follow American’s lead. 

Domestic air carriers have not 
been completely satisfied with 
their freight arrangements through 
the Railway Express Agency’s Air 
Express Division, although inter- 
line rivalries make American’s 
seizure of the initiative a touchy 
subject. 

► Rate Cuts Favored By CAB — 

Likewise, CAB, while it has not yet 
approved American’s tariff, is al- 
most certain to concur in any move 
which points to a general lowering 
of the rate structure. The Board 
shares the general belief of airline 
men that air transport cannot real- 
ly come into its own until freight 
charges have been moved sharply 
downward. 

The Justice Department’s atti- 
tude also has been made plain in 
its warning last year which re- 
sulted in amendments of all REA- 
airline contracts. 

► Cuts Under REA Rates — Ameri- 
can Airlines’ proposed schedule of 
tariffs, effective Oct. 15 if the 
Board approves, cuts sharply under 
the REA rates, in some instances 
by as much as 53 percent. (See ac- 
companying table.) 

American’s tariff is patterned on 
the commodity classification plan 
derived from many years’ experi- 
ence in railway freight hauling. 
Criteria for classification involve 
such items as value, volume, den- 
sity, perishability and fragility 
among others. It is carefully de- 
signed to discourage short haul 
business (few rates are published 
for distances under 450 miles, with 
few exceptions), and is also ar- 
ranged to discourage shipment of 
small quantities. In some instances, 
a commodity in 500 pound lots is 


listed in Class C; the same com- 
modity in 1,000 pound lots moves 
into the less costly Class D. Rates 
are likewise calculated to dis- 
courage shipments less than 25 
pounds. (See accompanying table). 

► Perishables — A special tariff for 
perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties in 5,000 pound minimum lots 
cuts the rate even further to ap- 
proximately 25 cents per ton-mile. 

Tariff men studying American's 
schedule are wondering what dif- 
ferentiation is to be made between 
air express and air freight, the for- 
mer moving at passenger-schedule 
speed and the latter more slowly. 
Another question still to be an- 
swered is the problem of pickup 
and delivery between shipper and 
airport and between airport of 
destination and the consignee. 
American has not revealed its 
plans to deal with this aspect of 
shipping, but its rates do provide 
for special discounts in cases where 
the shipper himself delivers the 
cargo to the airport. 

► Pickup Trucks — Some observers 
suggest American may be planning 
to acquire a fleet of pickup trucks, 
or may seek some arrangement 
whereby the trucks of the REA 
will pick up and deliver American 
shipments. 

Opinion in general seems to be 


6.55 Rate Attacked 

A new cost-finding analysis 
by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Edward S. Evans 
Transportation Research, vis- 
ualizing post-war air cargo 
contract operation carrying 
perishables east at less than 
6.55 cents a ton-mile and e- 
turning with manufactured 
goods at 9.08 cents a ton-mile, 
drew immediate fire from 
James A. Wooten, cargo traffic 
manager for American Air- 

Wooten branded the 6.55 cent 
estimate as “absolutely ridicu- 
lous,” and predicted an air 
freight rate of 26 cents a ton- 
mile for “the very near 
future.” He made his observa- 
tions at Los Angeles, as Amer- 
ican prepared to send to Cin- 
cinnati on a chartered DC-3 a 
5,000-pound cargo of day-fresh 
Los Angeles spinach in what 
American claimed was the 
largest commercial product 
shipment of its kind made to 
date. American carried the 
spinach at a 26-cent a ton-mile 
rate. Sale in Cincinnati was to 
be at 29 cents per 10-ounce 
package. 

The Evans-Agriculture study 
discussed post-war air trans- 
port costs and markets for let- 
tuce, of which test shipments 
have been made over TWA. 


that, following American, other 
domestic carriers will join in a 
move to force rates downward and 
to ensure their post-war position 
by making a strong bid for a great- 
ly increased freight and express 
business. 

American’s fleet is not large 
enough to permit it to handle all 
the freight and express the new 
rates doubtless will attract. It is 
believed, however, that the line is 
viewing the plan as a means of 
absorbing that portion of its DC-3 
fleet when larger and more mod- 
ern passenger ships are delivered. 
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Model Feeder Airliner Data 
Compiled For Proposed Carriers 

FAA Technical Committee specifies 18-22 place all metal, high 
wing, twin engine monoplane with additional space for ton 
of cargo; equipped for instrument and night flying. 


Specifications for a feeder line 
plane which the newly formed 
Technical Committee of the Feeder 
Airlines Association believes would 
satisfy the needs of Association 
members are being submitted to 
manufacturers. 

They call for an all-metal, high 
wing, twin engine monoplane with 
a seating capacity of 18 to 22 and 
space for a ton of cargo, equipped 
for instrument and night flying, 
with full feathering propellers, ca- 
pable of landing or takeoff within 
1,000 ft. when fully loaded. Cruis- 
ing speed would be 170 mph. 
range 500 miles plus are required 
reserve, and gliding angle 7 to 1. 
A tricycle landing gear would take 
care of 20 mph cross winds. 

► Time Saving Features — Since the 
Committee’s goal is 60 seconds 
maximum ground time at each stop 
where no trunk line connections 
are made, it recommended as time- 
saving features under-tank refuel- 
ing, retractable passenger steps 
lowering automatically with the 
opening of the passenger door, and 
a minimum of eight bins under the 
floor, with individual outside self- 
locking doors, for small mail and 
express packages. 

Chairman Oliver L. Parks said 
at St. Louis, where the group held 
its first meeting, that such planes 
should be 'built for $60,000 to $80,- 
000. He forecast an immediate de- 
mand for 400 for domestic use and 
100 for export, with an eventual 
market for 4,000. 

The committee believes the high 
wing will make loading easier, af- 
ford better passenger view, and be 
better for low altitude operation 
(500 to 1,000 ft.) where visibility 
may be low at times.. 

► Short Runs Likely — Expecta- 
tion is that landings will be made 
on an average of every 50 miles, 
at least half of them on turf run- 
ways requiring rugged brakes and 
oversize tires. In addition to the 
low runway length and steep glide, 
they want the ship to be fully ma- 
neuverable at 80 mph. 

The glide angle is calculated to 
cope with obstacles close to small 
airports. With the 1,000-foot limit 
on landing and takeoff, the Com- 
mittee has in mind the possibility 


of setting its ship down at one end 
of a 2,500-foot strip, taxiing about 
half way to a stop about half the 
length, discharging and taking on 
passengers in a hurry, then taking 
off again using the remainder of 
the runway. The idea is that it 
would be better to accommodate 
plane performance to existing fa- 
cilities than insist on larger air- 

► May Use Pickup Equipment — 
Cargo capacity of _2,000 pounds 
would include pickup equipment 
if used, the plane to be designed so 
that such a unit could be installed 
at any time without structural 
change, and stressed for a maxi- 
mum pickup load of 300 pounds 
with apparatus such as that used 
by All American Aviation. The 
pickup unit itself would not ex- 
ceed 100 pounds. Design calls for 
a movable bulkhead between for- 


Air Bills Held Up 

Considerable aviation legis- 
lation was held up by Con- 
gress’ recess until Nov. 14. 
Among measures listed in this 
group by the National Aero- 
nautic Association are the Lea 
Bill, McCarran Bill, and vari- 
ous airport proposals. 

The Lea measure to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act has 
been pigeon-holed in House 
Rules Committee since Decem- 
ber. Certain House members 
still feel it may be brought out 
after Congress reconvenes. 

► McCarran Bill — McCarran's 
American flag line bill awaits 
action by the aviation subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee. McCarran has re- 
turned to Nevada to campaign 
for re-election. 

The Aviation Subcommittee 
of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee 
has Rep. Randolph’s bill for an 
airport program supported by 
Federal funds. The federal aid 
highway bill passed by the 
Senate is yet to be considered 
by the House, which is expect- 
ed to attach a flight strip 
amendment by Randolph pro- 
viding coordination of all land- 
ing facility construction. 


ward cargo compartment and pas- 
senger section, with 10 minutes 
maximum to be allowed for re- 
moval of seats and enlargement of 
cargo compartment. Last 12 seats 
in the passenger section would be 
permanently installed. 

Passenger. doors, like lids to the 
cargo bins, would be on the left 
side. Passenger door would be 30 
inches x 70 inches, front cargo door 
60 inches by 60 inches, and rear 
cargo door 30 inches by 30 inches. 
The 18-22 passenger seating ca- 
pacity is on the basis of 200 pounds 
per passenger, including baggage. 
Each passenger will be responsible 
for his own baggage, eliminating 
need for a checking system. 

For passenger comfort, the com- 
mittee desires interior fittings at 
least equal to the DC-3 ; air condi- 
tion, heating and cooling; indivi- 
dual reading lights, ventilators and 
co-pilot button (there would be no 
hostess) ; chemical toilet with wash 
stand, and drinking water supply. 
Members of the committee are 
Chairman Parks, president of 
Parks Air College; B. R. Otto of 
Otto Airlines; Herbert C. Fox of 
Southern Aviation Corp., Eugene 
R. Scroggie of Ryan School of 
Aeronautics, Phillip C. Wagner, 
Parks Air College; Halsey R. Baz- 
ley, AH American Aviation, and 
Don V. Seevers, FAA executive di- 
rector. Twenty-six operators and 
applicants for feeder routes belong 
to the Association. 

NAL to Use EAL 
Airway to Florida 

New facilities reported not yet 

available on line’s own coastwise 


National Airlines’ newly opened 
New York-Florida service will op- 
erate over the same federal airway 
used by Eastern Airlines' AM 5 
and 6. it was learned last week, 
despite the fact that this route is 
longer than the coastwise route 
National eventually will use. 
Airway facilities are not available 
on National’s own route, although 
the line may fly it contact under 
favorable conditions. 

National’s plans call for use of 
Lockheed Lodestars until more 
modern planes are available. A 
meeting of National's directors last 
week authorized President G. T. 
Baker to begin negotiating to pur- 
chase $5,000,000 in new aircraft. 

► Via Savannah and Charleston — 
The new route is to be operated via 
Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, 
S. C., but airport authorization for 
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the latter had not been confirmed 
at the week end. Norfolk, another 
certificated stop, cannot be served 
until military restrictions in that 
area are lifted. Fuel stops will be 
made at Raleigh, N. C., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., but passenger service 
cannot be provided to or from 
those points. 

National’s operations at New 
York will be conducted from han- 
gar space at La Guardia Field and 
office space in the Airlines Termi- 
nal Building. 

The line has announced that as 
soon as practicable after the war 
it plans to install motion pictures, 
cocktail service and stock tickers as 
additional passenger comforts. 

Lea, Bulwinkle Plan 
Bland Bill Fight 

Legislation authorizing the Mari- 
time Commission to permit steam- 
ship companies to operate aircraft 
will be fought to the last ditch in 
the House by Chairman Lea of 
House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and Rep. 
Bulwinkle, chairman of the avia- 
tion subcommittee. 

The bill was intrqduced by Rep. 
Schuyler Otis Bland (D., Va.), 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies, as an amendment to the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, and 
referred to Bland's committee, 
known to favor it. 

► Jurisdiction Question — The ques- 
tion of committee jurisdiction will 
be brought to the foreground. Lea 
maintains all matters relating to 
aviation — foreign or domestic — 
come within the purview of his 
group. He has been abetted in this 
position by House majority leaders 
until the Bland bill went to Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

A highly significant fact is that 
the legislation would give the 
Maritime Commission jurisdiction 
over foreign air route applications. 
It is this provision of the bill, even 
more than the provision removing 
restrictions on air operations for 
steamship companies, which meets 
Lea and Bulwinkle objections. 

ALDA to Meet October 3 

Air Line Dispatchers Association 
(AFL) opens its two-day annual 
convention at Chicago, Oct. 3, with 
an agendum confined to Associa- 
tion business. President Joe H. 
Gurr expects delegates from 35 
ALDA councils in the U. S., Can- 
ada and Alaska. 



Instrument Panel — DOUGLAS DC-3 
— Scores of AN Fittings 

"AN" Pipe and Tube Fittings 

Leading aircraft manufacturers have found that 
Grinnell’s experience and production facilities assure 
on schedule delivery of up-to-standard fittings. 

Let us know your requirements. We may be able to sup- 
ply the fittings you need from stock. Write or wire. 


GRINNELL 

WH E R EVER IS INVOLVED 


I It in i i. A 

|L. A a & 
1b SF&OO 
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TWA Exhibit Shows Senate Group 
Results of Regulated Competition 

Analysis placed in unpublished records of Commerce Com- 
mittee’s aviation subcommittee cites public benefits derived 
from application of system to airlines. 


What regulated competition 
among air transport companies 
means in terms of public benefit 
has been analyzed and placed in 
the unpublished records of the 
Senate Commerce Committee’s 
aviation subcommittee by Trans- 
continental & Western Air. 

This analysis is documented 
from such sources as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Air Trans- 
port Association, the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce, the 
Official Guide of the Airways, the 
Post Office Department, the Com- 
merce Department, Moody’s In- 
dustrials and the records of Pan 
American Airways on file with the 
CAB. 

A digest of the testimony, as 
contained in 21 exhibits, follows: 

► Reductions in passenger fares. 
Average domestic passenger fare 
per mile declined progressively 
from 12 cents in 1929 to 5 cents 
in 1941. 

i Reductions in air mail rates. 
Domestic air mail payments de- 
clined in mills per pound mile 
from 4.01 in 1933 to .41 in 1943. 

► Increase in schedule frequency. 
Number of daily flights over total 
route mileage of domestic airlines 
increased from 5.28 in 1938 to 8.26 
in 1941. In the same period route 
mileage increased from 33,396 to 
40,910 or 22.5 percent. 

► Safety. All United States air- 
lines combined flew 8.4 million 
passenger miles per passenger 
killed or seriously injured in 1937, 
compared with: France 6.3, United 
Kingdom 5.0, Germany 4.9, Swit- 
zerland 3.5, Netherlands 2.3, Italy 
2.3, Rumania 1.4, Belgium 1.1 and 
Poland 0.5. 

► Utilization of planes. Pan Amer- 
ican Airways system ( including all 
affiliates and subsidiaries) in 1941 
operated 169 planes over 24,358,- 
000 plane miles for an average of 
144,000 miles per plane. Respec- 
tive figures for all domestic air- 
lines were 359 planes, 140,031,000 
miles for an average of 390,000. 

► Comparison of aircraft utiliza- 
tion. In 1941, average daily utili- 
zation per unit-hours for the 
PAA-Panagra system was 3:24, for 
the domestic airlines, 6:35. Here 
it also was pointed out that on the 


PAA-Panagra system DC-3 de- 
preciation cost per hour was $21.75 
and on TWA the depreciation cost 
was $9.95. 

► Passenger fare comparison. For 
a trip from Miami to Nassau on 
PAA, a distance of 188 miles, the 
fare is $20. From New York to 
Harrisburg on TWA, 196 miles, 
the fare is $10.80. From Miami 
to Barranquilla on PAA, 1123 
miles, the fare is $130. 

► PAA passenger fare history, non- 
competitive versus competitive 
routes. From Miami to Havana, 
Port au Prince, San Juan, An- 
tigua, Port of Spain, Paramaribo. 
Belem, Natal, Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, the PAA average 
cents per mile rate remained .0941 
from July, 1939, to July, 1943. 
From Brownsville to Mexico City, 
Guatemala, San Jose and Cristo- 
bal there was a 19 percent reduc- 
tion in PAA fares, average cents 
per mile declining from .0946 in 
1939 to .0766 in 1943. 

► Passenger miles flown by Eu- 
ropean and American air carriers. 
In 1937, all United States airlines 
flew 552.6 million miles. All 
European airlines flew 275.5 mil- 
lion in the same period. 

► In 1938, U. S. domestic airlines 
flew 57.2 million ton-miles, where- 
as the nearest rival in Europe was 
Imperial Airways with 14.3 mil- 
lion ton-miles. In the same year, 
all U. S. airlines flew 85.7 mil- 
lion plane-miles whereas leading 
European airlines flew 53.4 mil- 

► Total U. S. aircraft fleet in 1939 
was 336 planes, whereas total fleet 
of leading European airlines was 
681 planes. These figures, consid- 
ered with those given in the other 
categories listed, demonstrate the 
higher degree of service provided 
by the carriers of a country where 
competition instead of monopoly 
has been the practice. For a 
further example, the exhibits show 
U. S. domestic airlines in 1938 flew 
303 thousand plane-miles per 
plane whereas the nearest ap- 
proach in Europe was made by 
Imperial Airways with 142,000. 

► Daily average aircraft utilization 
under war department contract. 
The exhibits show that PAA util- 



TWA’S 5,000th OCEAN HOP: 
Distinction of being the first do- 
mestic airline to finish 5,000 over- 
ocean flights for Air Transport 
Command is claimed by Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, whose 
vice-president, Otis F. Bryan, is 
pictured congratulating Capt. Hugh 
Herndon on the 5,000th flight. 
Herndon’s C-53 arrived in Wash- 
ington from Great Britain with a 
load of wounded service men. Pan 
American Airways announced last 
November completion of its 5,000th 
trans-ocean crossing since Pearl 
Harbor. 


ized its aircraft 3:58 hours daily 
in July, 1943. TKe TWA figure for 
the same month was 6:52. In May, 
1944, figures for the same carriers 
were 7:47 and 9:22 respectively. 

Santa Fe Airline Seen 

The Santa Fe railroad may com- 
bine air transportation with im- 
proved surface operations in the 
post-war period, Fred G. Gurley, 
new Santa Fe president, recently 
told shippers and traffic men at 
Fort Worth. Directors of his com- 
pany, Gurley said, are studying 
results of a survey on the possibil- 
ity of handling some of the sys- 
tem’s business by air. 

C.R. Smith Promoted 

Brig. Gen. Cyrus R. Smith has 
been promoted to major general, 
according to press dispatches from 
Paris. Smith’s elevation to the 
temporary rank of major general 
was confirmed recently by the Sen- 
ate. Former president of Ameri- 
can Airlines, he has been deputy 
commander of the Air Transport 
Command under Maj. Gen. Harold 
George, and will continue in that 
command. 
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Delta Asks Links 
T o Miami , Kansas City 

Delta Air Corp. has applied to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
extertsions of its present system 
which would give the line a route 
between Miami, Fla., and Kansas 
City, Mo., linking Birmingham, 
Ala., with Kansas City via Tupelo, 
Miss., Memphis, Tenn., and Spring- 
field, Mo., as a leg of AM24, and 
connecting Miami with Savannah 
via Brunswick, Ga., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

► Ship Operator Files — A large 
steamship operator, the American 
South African Line, Inc., has ap- 
plied for an overseas route be- 
tween New York and Capetown 
and/or Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa. Intermediate stops 
include Belem, Brazil, and Fisher- 
man’s Lake, Liberia. An alternate 
routing via Trinidad, Bathurst, 
Gambia; and Libreville, French 
Equatorial Africa, also is asked. 
Company plans to operate a com- 
mercial version of the Martin 
Mars over the routes if certificated. 

Other applications include: 



DESIGN 

ENGINEER 


WANTED 

Young, progressive engineer 
with design and drafting abil- 
ity necessary. Interest and 
knowledge in light aircraft, 
structures, power plants or 
hydraulics and electronics de- 
sirable. Apply 
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PCA Adds $10,000,000 
To Douglas Backlog 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
swelled Douglas Aircraft’s backlog 
of four-engine commercial trans- 
port orders by about $10,000,000 
last week when C. Bedell Monro, 
PCA president, signed with Doug- 
las at Santa Monica for 15 DC-4's 
for post-war delivery. 

The order brought to more than 
$60,000,000 contracts since the mid- 
dle of last month for DC-4’s and 
DC-6’s. United Air Lines, Ameri- 
can Airlines and Panagra agreed 
about two weeks earlier to take 93 
of the big planes — 40 DC-4’s and 
53 DC-6’s. Douglas had announced 
the number would reach 108, but it 
was expected to do so through an 
additional order from United for 
15 DC-6’s. 

► Contract Signed — PCA’s contract 
was signed at Donald Douglas' 
office in the Santa Monica plant. 
Monro, who was accompanied by 
J. H. Carmichael, PCA vice-presi- 
dent, predicted that the DC-4’s 
would be particularly effective 
over routes such as PCA flies 
among nearly 50 cities in the in- 
dustrial east, north and south. 


SHORT LINES 


► One of the major railroads that has 
not arrived at a final policy on air 
transportation is the New York Cen- 
tral. An NYC official said recently 
that the road’s researchers are study- 
ing the post-war situation in an ef- 
fort to anticipate public needs, but 
air policy as well as other post-war 
plans will depend on actual post-war 
conditions. 

I’ Engineering . improvements of 
planes and power plants are expect- 
ed in many quarters to bring sharp 
reduction in total air transportation 
costs in the next few years. Some 
industry observers caution, however, 
that the so-called “burden” cost of 
other departments not collected im- 
mediately with the flying of the 
planes may not come down propor- 
tionately, and should be considered 
in air transport rate estimates. In- 
cluded are such items as traffic, ad- 
vertising and publicity, administra- 
tive, accounting and engineering 
expenditures. 

► The Civil Aeronautics Board’s re- 
port on the recent crash of a Pan 
American clipper at Nipe Bay, 
Cuba, probably will be issued this 
month. Also nearly ready is a re- 
port on the crash of an American 
Airlines plane into the Mississippi 
near Memphis last year. 
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A A to Expand 2- Way 
Reservation System 

Trial of a plan to save reserva- 
tion-making time for round trip 
passengers has convinced Ameri- 
can 'Airlines its eventual extension 
to “commuter” points throughout 
the line’s system will be practical. 

The company believes its new 
method of confirming seats in both 
directions at time of sale makes 
it the “first and only transportation 
company in the country” whose 
ticket agents can confirm return 
reservations when out-bound space 
is obtained. The method is said to 
save about two hours of checking 
with the destination point. 

► “Sell and Record” System — Un- 
der the “sell and record” system, 
an agent at one point selling a 
ticket to a passenger who wants to 
return confirms the return space 
at the time of sale. The destina- 
tion city is notified and makes a 
record of that and other sales un- 
til they have reached a pre-deter- 
mined limit, still leaving a margin 
of seats, after which all other 
points are notified to stop selling 
space on the trip involved. 

Under the usual system permit- 
ting sale of space out of a city 
only by that city, time is required 
for teletype confirmation before a 
passenger can be notified he has 
return space. 

► Tested on Some Routes — Ameri- 
can's arrangement has been tried 


PRODUCTION 

ENGINEER 

WANTED 

Tool designer with tool plan- 
ning ability. Capable of 
setting up a Production En- 
gineering section of Small 
Aircraft Plant, including 
manufacturing methods, pro- 
cedures and routing systems. 
25 to 35 years of age. Apply 
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STITCHING FABRIC INSIDE WING OF PAA CLIPPER: 


This Pan American Airways employee is inside the wing on one of the 
line’s trans-Atlantic Clippers, helping sew fabric. A PAA statistician 
estimates that the fabric and equipment shop at Pan American's La Guar- 
dia Field base “is responsible for” 7 9,240 hand stitches and 600,000 ma- 
chine stitches in the fabric section of flying boat wings. 


out on routes between New York 
and Chicago. New York and Bos- 
ton, and Chicago and Fort Worth, 
all runs on which the company 
has an idea how many passengers 
are going both ways each week. 

Plans are to use the method be- 
tween other points where there is 
enough round trip business to war- 
rant it, as additional planes come 
back and more non-stop flights 
can be made. Officials visualize it 
in eventual use between, such 
points as Chicago and Los Angeles 
on that basis. 

Open L. A. Office 

Air Express International, Inc., 
has opened an office at Los Angeles 
to handle, among other things, cus- 
toms clearance of shipments from 
Mexico via Compania Mexicans de 
Aviacion, S. A., Pan American Air- 
ways subsidiary. Other Air Ex- 
press International offices are in 
New York, Miami and New Or- 

TCA Traffic Up 

Trans-Canada Air Lines esti- 
mates that its 1944 passengers will 
run close to 170,000, compared 
with 21,569 in 1939, its first year 
of daily transcontinental opera- 


Flight Strip Bill 

Senate revisions on the $2,825,- 
250,000 post-war highway con- 
struction bill in final action in- 
cluded a provision to require the 
Public Roads Administration to 
get the approval of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration on lo- 
cation of all flight strips before 
they can be constructed. 

On the House side of the Capi- 
tol, Rep. Jennings Randolph has 
framed a more forceful provision 
to assure the CAA of the “say so” 
on all flight strip construction and 
will offer it as an amendment 
when House action is taken on the 
roads measure. His amendment, 
among other things, will require 
that flight strips can be built 
“only in accordance with specifi- 
cations approved by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration.” 

WAL Earnings Off 

Western Air Lines reports net 
profit of $43,233 for the six months 
ended June 30 equal to 10 cents 
each on 409,954 shares outstand- 
ing. For the 1943 period, net profit 
after taxes was $71,766. Western’s 
ATC domestic contract was ter- 
minated last June, but the com- 
pany still operates the cargo route 
to Alaska started two years ago. 
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Data Near Completion 
On Case Bill Study 

House Committee to have com- 
ment from State Department, 

CAB and ATA by time recess is 

When the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee pre- 
pares after the current Congres- 
sional recess to take up the Case 
Bill (H. R. 4514), to permit the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to issue 
temporary certificates for air 
transportation without hearing, it 
will have before it comment from 
the State Department, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and probably 
the Air Transport Association. 

The first two already have ex- 
pressed their views, and the ATA 
board is to discuss the proposal at 
its next meeting, Oct. 20, in Wash- 
ington. State Department endorsed 
the measure in principle, observing 
that a bill of this type is “eminent- 
ly to be desired.” 

► Favored With Limitations — CAB 
is on record in favor of it, though 
of the opinion it should be limited 
to situations arising in internation- 
al air transportation. The Board 
expressed hesitancy to use on air 
transportation needs in continen- 
tal United States the procedure set 
up by the measure. 

It is probable, CAB says, that 
during the immediate post-war pe- 
riod, or after the close of one of 
its major phases, urgent need will 
arise for commercial air transpor- 
tation additional to that already 
authorized between the U. S. and 
foreign countries. 

► Prompt Action Urged — "It will 
be extremely important t h a { 
United States air carriers be in a 
position to meet these needs 
promptly; but it will be difficult, 
because of world conditions, to 
anticipate what services will be 
needed sufficiently far in advance 
of the arising of the need to per- 
mit provision of the services 
through the present statutory pro- 
cedures,” which require action 
either by issuance of temporary 
certificates after hearing or 
through issuance of exemption or- 
ders under restrictive standards. 

Several changes in Case’s meas- 
ure, which would amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, were suggested 
by CAB. One would permit the 
Board to include maximum limita- 
tions on mail pay in each such cer- 
tificate. Case proposes that no 
temporary certificate authorizing 
carriage of mail be issued unless it 
appears that mail compensation to 



UAL MEN IN TEST UNIT: 
Head of an Air Transport Com- 
mand unit at Miami that gives war 
planes long-range cruising tests 
before they are ferried overseas is 
Maj. John M. Tillman (center), on 
military leave from United Air 
Lines. With him are Sgt. Kenneth 
A. Asbury (left), his chief drafts- 
man, and T/Sgt. John P. Hirsch, 
chief clerk,' also on leave from 
United. 


the carrier will be less than gross 
postal receipts to the government 
from the airmail carried. 

Canadian Post-War 
Air Board Named 

Three-man group set up to es- 
tablish policy and aid Dominion 
in projected air transport expan- 

A three-man air transport board 
has been established to model 
Canada’s post-war civilian avia- 
tion policy, regulate the recently 
enacted Aeronautics Act, and ad- 
vise the government on ways and 
means of bringing about a rapid 
and well planned expansion of 
transport by air. 

The new Air Transport Board 
is headed by R. A. C. Henry, Mon- 
treal, who has been appointed for 
ten years. Air Vice-Marshal Alan 
Ferier, Ottawa, has been appoint- 
ed for seven years, and J. O. Romeo 
Vachon, Montreal, is a member 
for four years. 

► All Howe Men — C. D. Howe, Mu- 
nitions and Supply Minister, made 
the announcements. All are Howe 
men. Henry, until recently, was 
Howe’s executive assistant. Ferier 
was chief aeronautical engineer of 
the Department of Transport in 
1937, which Howe then headed. 
Vachon was chief of aircraft over- 
haul in the Munitions and Supply 
department. 

Henry is also president of a gov- 
ernment-owned company, Defence 


Communications, Ltd., and a mem- 
ber of the government's committee 
on transportation. He has been as- 
sistant engineer of western lines of 
Canadian Pacific Railway, chief of 
bureau of economics of Canadian 
National Railway, vice-president 
of Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Co., Ltd., and during 1929 and 1930 
was deputy minister of the federal 
department of railways and canals, 
now the Department of Transport. 

Ferier rejoined the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force in 1939 when 
Canada went to war. He is an en- 
gineering graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 

► Veteran Airman — Vachon is one 
of Canada’s veteran airmen, start- 
ing after the First World War with 
Laurentide Air Service, one of the 
first Canadian commercial trans- 
port operators, working out of 
Montreal. He joined the Ontario 
Provincial Air Service, govern- 
ment forestry patrol and fire-fight- 
ing organization, when it was 
formed about 1924, then as pilot- 
engineer joined Western Canada 
Airways, predecessor of Canadian 
Airways which is one of the largest 
units in Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines. Since the formation of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines he has 
been with that company as assis- 
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tant superintendent of the eastern 
division and as special representa- 
tive at Montreal. 

• 

Orchid plants, frozen frog legs 
and Cuban leaf tobacco are three 
items on which Pan American Air- 
ways announces reductions in in- 
ternational air express rates be- 
tween Venezuela, Cuba and U. S. 


SALES ENGINEER 
WANTED BY 

Southern California light 
aircraft firm. A good en- 
gineer with executive abil- 
ity desirable. Should be 
able to formulate a market 
research plan and organ- 
ize a sales program for 
light aircraft and aircraft 
products. 25 to 35 years 
of age. 

SW-120, AVIATION NEWS 
68 Post Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 



pH Control has proved to be 
the key to a new, high stand- 
ard of efficiency in cleaning 
and processing. It's one rea- 
son why Kelite materials and 
processes are the number 
one choice of the Aircraft 
Industry. 





UAL Cuts Newsweek’ s 
Coast Delivery Time 

Cargoliner speeds magazine from 

Salt Lake City to San Francisco. 

Newsweek magazine has com- 
pleted arrangements with United 
Air Lines through Railway - Ex- 
press Agency whereby a United 
cargoliner will forward weekly 
shipments of the magazine part of 
the way to the West Coast. Al- 
though overseas editions have 
traveled by air for some time, the 
new use of United’s regularly 
scheduled cargo flights marks 
Newsweek's initial trial of air ex- 
press for domestic shipments. 

Printed at Dayton, Ohio, the 
copies are sent by train and truck 
to Salt Lake City, Utah, where a 
United cargo plane takes the con- 
signment for delivery to San Fran- 
cisco. First shipment of 18,000 
copies was completed last month. 

► All-Cargo Service Used — Space 
requirements prohibit bulk ship- 
ments of magazines on scheduled 
passenger flights, but all-cargo 
service seems ideally suited for 
rapid delivery of printed matter in 
quantity. The expected downward 
revision of freight rates is expected 
to encourage increased use of air 
transport toy publishers. 

Newsweek’s contract indicates 
cargo space is becoming available 
in slightly larger amounts. 

A. L. Hammell, vice-president of 
Railway Express Agency, calls 
Newsweek’s air shipments' “a con- 
crete example of what can be 
looked for in post-war distribution 
through integrated air transporta- 
tion.” 

So. American Route 
Cases Presented 

Civil Aeronautics Board’s Latin 
American hearings moved into a 
more complex stage late last week 
as applications for routes into 
South America proper began to 
present their cases. The first phase 
of the proceeding, which consid- 
ered proposed services in Mexico, 
the Caribbean and the Northern 
Coast of South America was fin- 
ished in mid-week. 

Witnesses for various steamship 
applicants were almost unanimous 
in dark predictions of the future 
of steamship passenger traffic if 
the shippers are not permitted to 
operate coordinated air services. 

► Cabin Class — G. T. Baker, Na- 
tional Airlines’ president, revealed 
that his company’s plans included 



“Newsweek” Flies: A UAL Cargo- 
liner discharges a capacity load of 
1 8,000 copies of Newsweek at San 
Francisco, completing the first do- 
mestic shipment of that magazine 
by air. Newsweek is printed in 
Dayton, Ohio, and is rushed to the 
West Coast by stages, using plane, 
truck, and train. 


a “cabin class” air service, offering 
lower priced seats at a fare pos- 
sibly as low as 3% cents a mile. 
National proposes to extend its 
domestic fare of 5 cents a mile to 
the Caribbean operation for which 
it has applied. Baker believes 
cabin class fares can be developed 
within a few years to open the 
•Caribbean as a vacation area to 

Patterson Joins C-W 

Buell A. Patterson, former direc- 
tor of publicity for American Air- 
lines, has joined Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. as special assistant in the 
public relations department, air- 
plane division, Buffalo. Prospects 
are that he will be assigned espe- 
cially to do post-war publicity on 
the CW-20, commercial version of 
the C-46 Commando. 

• 

► Reports in Washington indicate 
that many of the rank and file of 
the Air Transport Command would 
like to see that organization con- 
tinued after the war, perhaps as a 
modified “chosen instrument.” De- 
spite the fact that top ATC officers 
have disavowed any commercial in- 
tentions, many of those in the lower 
ranks want to keep their present 
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PO Advances Martin 

Roy Martin, superintendent of 
airmail in the Post Office Depart- 
ment since July 1, 1940, has been 
appointed Deputy Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, whose of- 
fice heads transportation, cover- 
ing railway mail, airmail, and in- 
ternational postal service. The 
Second Assistant PMG is Smith 
W. Purdum, of Hyattsville, Md. 

► Duties — Mr. Martin’s duties in 
connection with airmail will be 
somewhat broadened through his 
advancement. As airmail super- 


Mars Postwar Bid 

Officials of several airlines 
interested in trans-ocean op- 
erations say that The Glenn L. 
Martin Co. is offering post-war 
versions of the Mars for over- 
ocean routes, presenting data 
on payload and other operat- 
ing characteristics that make 
it a strong contender for a 
place in the post-war trans- 
ocean picture. 

Here are some of the facts 
submitted: 

► The unit cost of the Mars 
tor commercial service will 
range in the neighborhood of 
$1,300,000 (more than twice as 
much as Douglas’ DC-6 land 
plane). Price may vary as 
much as 25 percent upward or 
downward from this figure. 

► Studies indicate passenger 
capacity will be much greater 
than any land plane yet offered 
for long distance operations. 
Up to 120 passengers may be 
carried. 

► Payload (with an 80 per- 
cent load factor) could bring 
$30,000 in revenue per round 
trip of 2,400 miles, such as the 
Pacific Coast-Hawaii run. 

► Operating cost for such a 
round trip is estimated at $10,- 
000, including depreciation, etc. 

► The first Mars built as a 
bomber and then converted to 
cargo, is one of the world’s 
most efficient planes, but the 
new cargo versions with their 
lighter construction and with- 
out need of compartmentation, 
are expected to be even more 
efficient. 

► Martin executives are 
pointing out that the Mars will 
enter the post-war market as 
a tried and tested plane capable 
of adequate payload over long 
distances. 

Landing and beaching pro- 
cedures are being revised to 
speed that operation, making 
them comparable to land plane 
procedures. 



intendent, he reported to Mr. Pur- 
dum, and his experience has quali- 
fied him to handle matters of air- 
mail policy. Railway mail is 
nothing new to him; he served for 
30 years in that service, heading 
the 15th district, which is the 
heavily loaded Pittsburgh area. 


CAB SCHEDULE 
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EDITORIAL 


U. S. Progress in JP 

T he Army Air Forces' announcement accompany- 
ing first publishable photographs of jet aircraft 
was disappointing and inadequate. That is probably 
because it was a joint release with the British Royal 
Air Force, making it impossible to cite specifically our 
own accomplishments. Too, the statement must have 
passed through many hands and much butchering on 
both sides of the Atlantic before it was issued. 

The British pioneered in this field. We obtained our 
first jet designs and equipment from England. The 
British deserve and should receive the highest praise 
from this country. 

But it is time someone in the United States speaks 
up for our own technical officers of the Army Air 
Forces and the aircraft industry, and reports what 
many experts on jet propulsion here believe. That is, 
that-the U. S. is making the most important and grati- 
fying progress on this work, and that we are already 
flirting with speeds of 600 miles an hour. Does that 
furnish comfort to the enemy? 

The Bell Airacomet may never enter combat. The 
British may well put a force of JP craft into the fight 
before we do. But as Aviation News indicated Sept. 
XI, the Airacomet already has been excelled in speed 
by at least one newer U. S. plane built by another 
company. 

And the AAF and part of the U. S. aircraft industry 
are rushing development and production work. An- 
other year should see this country far in the lead in 
the most important development that aviation has 
seen yet. The post-war implications, both commer- 
cially and militarily, are tremendous. But why not 
point out these facts to the country rather than hold 
down news dissemination of our accomplishments 
to avoid risking displeasure of one of our allies, who 
has as much to gain from our work as we do? 

Yardstick Airparks Needed 

as the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce Per- 
A sonal Aircraft Council gathers momentum in its 
campaign to interest the nation in small landing fa- 
cilities, it becomes more evident that speeches and 
mere drawings of various V, X or T shaped facilities 
superimposed on aerial photographs will not be 


enough to convince municipalities or the industry of 
the full possibilities of these air parks, flight stops 
and air harbors. 

Needed first are full scale, working models built by 
experts where innovations in airport lighting, paving, 
drainage, landscaping, passenger and pilot comfort 
aids, aircraft storage and service can be tried out un- 
der actual conditions. New equipment of all types 
could undergo tests. Operations costs could be studied. 

A few such bases — even one — possibly in the Wash- 
ington area, readily available to members of Congress 
and government officials, might well be established 
by the CAA or even at the expense of the aircraft 
industry. 

Such airparks, built in the most economical but 
modern style, probably would become Meccas for 
state and city officials throughout the country, a spur 
to a spontaneous, national program. With a few 
working, “yardstick airparks” the Personal Aircraft 
Coun'cil would be practicing what it preaches, and 
with conviction. 


East Coast Corridors Remain 

T he library of Congress brought out the precious 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
from their wartime hiding place last week for pub- 
lic display after receiving ample assurance from mili- 
tary officials that the chances were slim that Wash- 
ington would be bombed. 

Yet other military officers refused to make more 
than a puny relaxation last week freeing a thin strip 
of land from East Coast private flying wartime re- 
strictions. They left another thin strip still forbidden 
to civil flyers. 

The complicated and rather absurd system of cor- 
ridors between airports for private flyers continued 
in effect in the thin coastal strip still left under mili- 
tary control by the latest ruling of the interdepart- 
mental Air Traffic Control Board, which could do bet- 
ter if the military could be persuaded to relinquish 
token authority over the East Coast area. The ruling 
changing the limits of the restricted zone along the 
coast drew another line only 5 to 10 miles nearer the 
coast, in most places, and running from Newport, 
N. H., to Corrolla, N. C. Everything east of this line 
still was under wartime restrictions. The reason no 
one in Washington could say. 

Robert H. Wood 
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. proves superiority of General’s Tail Wheel 
Tire-Tube-Wheel Combination! 

L . aN derson, lines 
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The General Tail Wheel Tire-Tube-Wheel combination 
has consistently proved its superiority in laboratory tests 
and in actual service by leading users. In one package, 
ready for quick installation, it brings you General's 
famous Top-Quality— sale, dependable performance- 
exclusive design features. Immediate delivery is available. 
For further information, write or wire: 

AVIATION DIVISION 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. • AKRON, OHIO 



P OWERFUL TNT, for which end- 
less rows of bomb cases are waiting, 
looks and pours in a thick, yellow 
stream ... a deadly, 1000-lb. "yolk” for 
each of these bomber "eggs”. 

Machining operations in the manu- 
facture of munitions range from rough 
hogging of steel to delicate jobs of 
watchmaker precision, as on fuses. In 
all of them, Texaco Cutting and Solu- 
ble Oils assure faster machining, longer 
tool life. 

Texaco Cutting Oils, for instance, 
permit higher speeds and feeds, with 


improved surface finish. They lubricate 
the tools, and by carrying away the heat 
prevent chip welding; thus lengthen- 
ing tool life, assuring greater output. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so 
effective in service they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 

The services of a Texaco Engineer, 
specializing in cutting coolants, are 
available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 

it More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

it More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

it More Diesel horsepower on streamlined trains 
in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with 
all other brands combined. 

★ More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Teaxco than with any 
other brand. 

★ More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 



TC YAf*n CUTTING, SOLUBLE AND 
I LAftvU HYDRAULIC OILS mach*n!ng 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT -CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 


